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ANNUAL MEETING 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


The report of Committee A was presented as follows by the Acting 
Chairman, Professor A. L. Wheeler of Princeton University. 

“The most conspicuous incident of the year, so far as this Com- 
mittee is concerned—that of the dismissals last spring at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri—aroused such an immediate and general protest 
in the academic profession, that the Executive Committee of the 
Association itself wisely took prompt action and appointed an 
investigating committee forthwith. This step obviated the delay 
which a reference to this Committee would probably have involved, 
and created a precedent which may well be followed in other urgent 
cases of prime importance. 

“It is an interesting fact, illustrating as it does the growth of the 
Association’s influence, that the President of a certain college has 
consulted the General Secretary as to the procedure he should adopt 
when contemplating the dismissal of a professor whom he deemed 
incompetent. ‘The case was referred to the chairman of this Com- 
mittee, who was able to refer the President to certain of its official 
reports, where the procedure recommended is outlined. 

“In another case the Association was urged to take up the cause 
of certain administrative officers who had been dismissed. The 
Committee, though sympathetic, declined to take action regarding 
the case as outside of its jurisdiction. 

The Committee has had some 25 cases before it during the year, 
of which 15 are presumably closed and 10 are still pending. Most 
of these 25 are cases affecting academic tenure in one way or another, 
t. @., actual or alleged infringement. There are 17 of these and 
probably three others about which we have no complete information. 
In three the chief issue is academic freedom (Pittsburgh, Missouri, 
William Jewell.) In one it is a question of dismissal for moral de- 
linquency, 7. e., dismissal without a hearing. 

The following tabulation gives an approximately accurate sum- 
mary of the numbers of cases dealt with by Committee A during the 
calendar year 1929. For purposes of comparison, the figures for 
1928 are inserted in a separate column. Statements that cases are 
closed, while usually accurate, sometimes turn out to be mistaken. 
Hence the item “‘Old Cases Revived.” 
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1929 1928 
New cases opened during year................. 17 19 
Total cases dealt with during year... ......... 25 29 
Cases apparently closed during year............ 15 24 
Cases pending December 31................... 10 5 


The slight increase of unfinished cases is not alarming. Fewer 
problems which could be easily dismissed were presented in 1929. 
More visits of inquiry or investigation were necessary. At least 
two situations of unusual difficulty and importance arose during 
the current year—namely, those at the University of Missouri and 
the University of Pittsburgh. The following tabulation illustrates 
the foregoing remarks: 


1929 1928 

Cases rejected or requiring no action........... 3 14 
Cases in which statements have been made or 

planned without visits.................... 6 6 
Cases in which visits of inquiry or investigation 

have been made or planned............... 7 2 

Cases otherwise handled...................... 3 5 

25 29 


Among the three cases rejected by the Committee were one or two 
which involved considerable correspondence and once an interview; 
one where the complainant asserted that he had been dismissed on 
religious grounds; another in which it turned out that the com- 
plainant had voluntarily resigned. A third case, involving a junior 
college and a Dean, was regarded as outside the domain of the Com- 
mittee. 

The cases which we reject, especially those in which it is shown 
that the complaining professor has no case, and those in which 
we win results without carrying affairs through to publication 
need to be somewhat emphasized to offset the natural and rather 
prevalent opinion that we constantly attack the administrators 
of universities and colleges. We do not wish to be judged wholly 
by our printed reports concerning infringements of academic tenure 
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and freedom. Committee A is not partisan; it seeks justice on 
whichever side justice may be. 

There are one or two cases that require some special comment 
and perhaps suggestion. There is one in a large eastern university 
in which, although the case has not been entirely completed, a ques- 
tion is raised which is not covered by our printed principles. A de- 
partment chairman without formal conference with his more ex- 
perienced colleagues recommended to the Dean that an assistant 
professor (since 1927) should not be reappointed. The Dean ap- 
proved the recommendation and they failed to reappoint him al- 
though they allowed him another year before his service lapsed. 


COOPERATION WITH LATIN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Professor J. F. Rippy of Duke University presented the following 
report of Committee L. (Dr. L. S. Rowe, Chairman.) 

The Pan-American Union has received from a large number of 
Latin-American universities complete lists of their professors and 
instructors, and has obtained from other sources the names of eminent 
scientists, professional men, historians, etc. The Chairman of your 
Committee is therefore in a position to place members of the Asso- 
ciation in touch with Latin-American specialists in their particular 
fields, and will be glad to do so. A register of learned societies 
and institutions is also being formed and within a few months it is 
expected to have this available for distribution. 

During the past year two universities—Columbia and Boston— 
have given special recognition to distinguished Latin-Americans 
by conferring honorary degrees upon Dr. Carlos Davila, Ambassador 
from Chile, and Dr. Jacobo Varela, Minister from Uruguay, re- 
spectively. 

One of the most notable events of the year from the standpoint 
of closer intellectual relations was the visit to this country of a group 
of about twenty Argentine educators, made possible by a generous 
contribution from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Their program of visits and entertainment was so admirably arranged 
by the Institute of International Education that they carried away 
many useful ideas. The splendid impression they received was 
widely reflected in the Argentine press. 

During the visit of the Argentine group, the leader, Sr. Ernesto 
Nelson, and some others delivered lectures at various universities. 
Later in the year Dr. Alfredo Colmo, distinguished Argentine jurist 
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and president of the Argentine-American Cultural Institute under 
whose auspices the Argentine group had come, visited the United 
States at the invitation of the Carnegie Endowment and gave several 
lectures at Columbia University Law School and elsewhere. A 
Brazilian professor, Dr. Delgado de Carvalho of Rio de Janeiro, 
lectured at the Universities of Pennsylvania and Delaware. All 
these lectures made an excellent impression here. 

The Carnegie Endowment is again sending to Latin America this 
winter a visiting professor of international relations—Professor 
George McCutcheon McBride of Los Angeles. Last January the 
Endowment sent Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University to deliver a series of lectures at the University of Havana. 
Among other professors from the United States who lectured in 
Latin-America were those who taught in the Summer School of the 
University of Mexico and Professor Max F. Meyer of the University 
of Missouri, who is lecturing in Chile on the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Chile—an invitation extended through the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 

In part as a return visit for that of the Argentine group, the Insti- 
tute of International Education hopes to conduct a small party of 
distinguished American scientists and scholars on a trip to South 
America next summer. Because of the connections and arrange- 
ments already made, this will be an exceptional opportunity to come 
into contact with intellectual leaders in South America. Any pro- 
fessor who may contemplate joining the group should send his name 
to Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director of the Institute, in New York. 

During the past summer the number of students from the United 
States who attend summer schools in Latin-America was augmented 
by a small group that went to Rio de Janeiro under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education and the Brazilian His- 
torical and Geographical Institute. On behalf of American students 
wishing to spend a year or more at a Latin-American university, the 
Pan-American Union is corresponding with certain universities 
relative to the possibility of such students doing work under condi- 
tions that will enable them to receive credit in an American univer- 
sity. The Chairman of this Committee is glad to report that Dr. 
Ricardo Levene, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Education 
of the University of La Plata, Argentina, is willing to undertake per- 
sonal guidance of students of history. 

As usual, there are several hundred Latin-American students 
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enrolled in universities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States. The Committee is undertaking, on the suggestion of one of 
its members, an investigation as to ways of enabling such students 
to make the proper contacts and become acquainted with the best 
aspects of American life, since admittedly this is the weakest point 
in our treatment of foreign students. 

The situation in regard to fellowships for Latin-American students 
has been greatly improved by the establishment on the part of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation of an additional 
million dollar endowment for Latin-American exchange fellowships. 
The announcement of this fund has awakened great interest in Latin 
America and splendid results may be expected in the way of bringing 
here some of the most talented young people of the southern re- 
publics. Another large fund, of over $200,000, destined for ex- 
change scholarships between the Universities of Texas and Mexico, 
has been established at the University of Texas. The Farmer 
International Scholarship Foundation will also further the exchange 
of instructors between the two universities. The manner in which 
it was established is worthy of note, and might well be applied else- 
where. Before his death, Mr. Farmer expressed to his friends his 
desire that the money that normally would be collected as inheritance 
tax on his estate be used to endow exchange professorships and fellow- 
ships between the Universities of Texas and Mexico. After his 
death his friends brought the matter before the Legislature and that 
body, by a special act, agreed to divert the normal inheritance tax 
into a special fund such as Mr. Farmer wished. 

In connection with the promotion of Inter-American Exchanges, 
it is a pleasure to refer to the increasing activity in this field of the 
Institute of International Education which is establishing a special 
Latin-American section and recently sent a member of its staff to 
South America for the purpose of developing contacts. The Inter- 
American Foundation of Claremont, California, was established 
last year to carry on the work initiated some years ago by Pomona 
College, developing exchange relations with Mexico and other Ameri- 
can republics on behalf of educational institutions in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It may be of interest also to mention the following organiza- 
tions in Latin-America which serve to promote university relations 
with the United States: 

In Argentina: The Argentine-American Cultural Institute of the 
University of Buenos Aires, referred to above. 
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In Chile: The Society for the Aid of Chilean Students Abroad, 
which has assisted many students to come to the United States. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


The report of Committee R was presented by Chairman Marian 
P. Whitney of Vassar College. 

The last formal report of this Committee was presented at its 
annual meeting in Chicago in 1925 by Prof. Oldfather and is printed 
in full in the Bulletin for February and March of 1926. This report 
closed with the following recommendation: 

“The American Association of University Professors records its 
belief that university research in the humanistic branches, if not in the 
general field, will be best encouraged at the present moment by a 
thorough fact-finding survey of its actual status in the territory 
covered by this Association, and directs the Executive Committee to 
transmit this resolution to.the recognized national agency or agencies 
that, in its judgment, would be most competent and best fitted to 
conduct such a survey in the near future.” 


This recommendation was adopted by the Association, but a year 
later it was decided, before pressing the matter, to await the ap- 
pearance of a survey covering somewhat similar ground under- 
taken by the American Council of Learned Societies with the 
support of the Carnegie Corporation. This report, ‘Research 
in the Humanistic and Social Sciences,’”’ by F. A. Ogg, was issued in 
1928 and briefly reviewed in our Bulletin for May of that year. 
It is a most interesting report, full of information relative to our 
subject, confirming by carefully collected data many of the conclu- 
sions set forth in former reports of Committee R, which it frequently 
quotes. Though not covering exactly the same ground as that 
envisaged by Committee R for its proposed survey, it does throw 
light on many of the problems suggested for it, and: it seems doubtful 
whether the time is ripe for another survey so nearly on the same lines 
and whether we could get the needed support for such an enterprise 
at present. 

In view of these facts, all of the Committee, including the former 
chairman, are agreed that it would be unwise to undertake another 
such survey at present. Two questions then arise: 

1. Shall this Committee be continued? 

2. In what direction shall its activities be directed? 

The first question came up at the last annual meeting of the 
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Council when the resignation of Professor Oldfather left the Commit- 
tee without a chairman. Since then the members of the Com- 
mittee have voted by a large majority for its continuance. 

We should, as a standing Committee, be ready to act in case of 
need, in the meantime keeping in touch with new developments 
which favor or threaten the cause of university research and making 
this information accessible to all members through the Bulletin. 

It is evident that there is no organ through which information 
can be made so widely and immediately accessible to all members 
of our profession as through our Bulletin. Information about 
opportunities for help in research or for cooperative research projects 
is constantly appearing in reports of institutions and of learned 
societies which are not easily accessible to our members. For 
instance, the National Research Council is undertaking a ‘‘study 
of gaps in our knowledge in the various research fields’ with the 
object of seeking investigators who will endeavor to bridge these 
gaps. We should all be kept informed of the progress and results 
of this study. 

In the report already referred to Professor Ogg finds one of the 
“two most noteworthy developments in the research situation in 
this country during the last ten or twenty years’’ to be ‘‘the drift 
of research away from the universities.” The reasons he gives for 
this movement are known to each one of us by experience. Heavy 
teaching schedules, time-consuming administrative duties, salaries 
too small to allow for even the free use of vacations for one’s own 
work, there is no need to continue the list of causes which attract 
the productive scholar away from the university to the institute 
which offers him full leisure and which puts at his disposal every 
facility for doing his chosen work. Nor need we emphasize the 
disastrous results for the university and for the future of scholarship 
which the loss of such men from our faculties entails. 

Professor Dyboski of the University of Crakow in Poland, after a 
rather extensive study of our American universities, takes a very 
depressing view of the situation. He believes that the unprecedented 
influx of students due to the democratic urge for mass education 
has quite upset the traditional functions of the universities as a place 
primarily intended for training professional men and research spe- 
cialists. ‘Though this process is more advanced in America, he finds 
it already at work in European countries, where the old degree of 
M.A. is being revived to care for the many students who cannot or 
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will not attain to “distinction in original research work’’ but he 
laments that these conditions mean “for the mass of university 
students nothing less than the loss even of such scanty and brief 
contact as the old system gave them, with the world of creative 
activities of the human mind.... It is obviously not students 
only but professors also who will in the future more definitely than 
hitherto be segregated into the rank and file and the select. Such 
segregation, in a way, has long been a fact, especially in America. 
It was to some extent operative in Europe, as between greater and 
lesser universities. But its formal recognition is a matter of the 
future, and the dividing line will run between educators and those 
who will be freed from teaching duties to do creative work in research 
institutes.’’! 

Professor Ogg is, however, more encouraging. He finds signs 
that this tendency has reached its height and that the tide is already 
setting in the other direction. Steadily increasing sums are being 
donated for university as well as for extra-university research; 
many of the workers in independent research organizations are only 
on leave from their universities to which they will return enriched 
by this experience; much cooperative research is being undertaken 
between such institutions and the universities; many of the ablest 
scholars refuse to renounce the stimulus of teaching and of university 
contacts; the universities are giving ever more material and moral 
support to research, though still far from enough. The author also 
sees much promise in the plans for cooperative research or research 
institutes lately established by several universities, such as the 
institutes for research in the social sciences of the universities of 
Chicago, North Carolina, and California, the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations at Johns Hopkins, the Institute of Human Re- 
lations at Yale, and many others, all of which emphasize the inter- 
relation of different fields of learning and so accentuate the superi- 
ority of the university as a research center. 

It is in the “‘growth of organized, cooperative, large-scale research, 
as contrasted with the individual, isolated, limited, piecemeal 
investigation of earlier times’’ that the investigator sees the second 
of the ‘‘most noteworthy developments’’ of the last years. He fully 
approves this tendency and gives interesting examples of such co- 
operative projects now in progress or in contemplation. Beside 
such research groups within a particular university as have been 


' Cf. Educational Record, October, 1929, pp. 300-301 
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mentioned above we note the fact that many of the great voluntary 
associations of scholars or of learned societies are uniting in research 
enterprises in which the isolated scholar may aiso hope to share, such 
as the extensive plans of the American Historical Society and the 
Social Science Research Council, and the various projects of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, some of which include also 
the fields of philology and philosophy. 

Since our Committee has been asked to interest itself particularly 
in research in the humanities as being less well cared for by public 
interest and outside subsidy than are the natural sciences, it may 
be well to note here that the report in question fully confirms the 
impression. It notes that in the distribution of research fellowships 
and other grants in aid of research ‘‘the natural sciences have fared 
distinctly better than the social sciences, and the social sciences, in 
turn, rather better than the humanities in the narrower sense.”’ 
Even in these more favored fields, however, there is complaint 
that endowment and subsidy are given not for pure but for applied 
research and that only the universities are interested in seeking 
truth for its own sake. 

The generous provision just announced by the American Council 
of Learned Societies for both large and small grants in aid of indi- 
vidual research and for post-doctoral fellowships “reserved for 
mature scholars of demonstrated ability’’ in the field of the hu- 
manities will, however, encourage its workers. History is included 
only if not “essentially economic, social, or political.’’ Individual 
grants and help of research, for instance for clerical work, can be 
had through this body and are available for persons who wish to 
take a year off for research. 

With the many encouragements before us in the way of outside 
help in subsidies, fellowships, and assistance toward secretarial work 
and publication, there seems little danger that any important piece 
of research, even in the humanistic field, will be lost to the world. 
The main difficulty which we now face is how to find time for research. 
One of our members, Professor Lowes of Harvard, doubts the 
value of our Committee ‘‘unless, and this is of the most vital impor- 
tance, the Committee can somehow succeed in impressing upon 
college presidents and boards of control the fundamental necessity 
of relieving members of their faculty who are engaged upon important 
research from some at least of the innumerable burdens which are 
now placed upon them.’ Professor Kent of Pennsylvania ex- 
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presses a general feeling when he says: ‘Research is, of course, 
conditioned by two things, the time which must be devoted to it 
and the possibility of publishing the fruits of research. I think 
we may agree that these are the two fundamental troubles which 
we face’; and Professor Blackwelder of Stanford says: “In 
many cases investigators need time more than money.”’ 

Could not members of our Association do much by concerted 
effort to improve conditions within their own institutions by re- 
fusing ill-prepared graduate students even if they lose in numbers; 
by throwing on those accepted more responsibility for their own 
work, especially in getting the needed background of information; 
by not electing to administrative work or chairmanships of active 
committees men engaged in important research work; by watching 
schedules and arranging for grouping academic engagements so as to 
give consecutive free hours, or at least one free day a week to each 
productive member of their own department, and by other such 
measures? 

The Committee recommends that it be continued as a standing 
committee, as emphasizing one of the two vital aspects of this 
Association: its interest in the advancement of knowledge. 

It suggests that it be authorized to attempt, with the help of the 
Chapters and in consultation with other research bodies, a study 
and perhaps a brief formulation of the proper relations between 
teaching and research (especially in the Graduate School) from the 
point of view of the faculty, the administration, and the graduate 
student. 

This plan, if carried out, would go far toward achieving the re- 
sults desired by Committee R in its request for a survey in 1926. 
A study of the 10 questions on which the Survey was to be based 
shows that of the ten only three ask for ascertainable facts. The 
other questions all begin: ‘Would it be desirable?’ “Should it be?’’ 
“Might it properly?” That is, they call for the opinion of the 
faculty as to what changes would be favorable to research in the 
university, not for a fact-finding survey of conditions as they are. 

Various other committees are working on the same or kindred 
problems and would be glad to cooperate with us in any work we 
might undertake. For instance a Committee on Research in the 
College, composed of representatives of all the great research so- 
cities, has been at work since 1925, under the active leadership of 
Professor Maynard M. Metcalf of Johns Hopkins and has gathered 
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valuable data and formulated far-reaching plans. A conference 
on research called by the University of Pennsylvania in 1926 ‘‘recog- 
nized the university as the central element in the research complex’’ 
and decided to make a survey of “present conditions and plans for 
future development in four representative universities: Yale, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, and Leland Stanford.’’ The results of this study will 
be ready within a year and will be available for our use and informa- 
tion. 


NorMAL AMOUNT OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


The following report of Committee T was read by the chairman, 
Professor T. W. Baldwin of the University of Illinois: 

Your Committee has directed its attention first to defining its 
problem, believing that only after correct diagnosis can proper 
remedies be applied. A fundamental difficulty is that there appears 
to be no fully satisfactory system of diagnosis. In the commonly 
used systems, the worst symptoms of the patient are not taken into 
consideration. 

Part of our difficulty in finding a proper system of diagnosis arises 
from the fact that as university professors we approach the problem 
from a different point of view. Administrative executives were 
first forced to face the problem as a mechanical matter of schedule 
making. To them, accordingly, it became a matter of so many 
classes, meeting so many times a week, in designated classrooms, 
in such a way as to avoid undesirable conflicts. Since our ‘“‘educa- 
tional exports’ naturally evolve out of or into this administrative- 
executive class, they too have adopted the same tradition. The 
professor himself is only now proposing to have his say through his 
association, the American Association of University Professors, 
and he will naturally wish to emphasize certain things that have not 
in the discussions of others been sufficiently emphasized. 

Our title is significant; our association is of ‘‘University Professors,” 
not of “University Professing.’”’ It would appear, therefore, to be 
our duty in considering the teaching load to include every phase 
of it that takes the professor’s time and energy, not merely the hours 
the professor punches on the classroom time-clock. The trades 
learned that lesson in their field long since, and now perennial is the 
joke of the plumber who forgets his tools and returns for them on 
his employer’s time. It is not meant to suggest, of course, that the 
traditionally absent-minded professor could be permitted such large 
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liberties with his employer’s time, but the case will serve to illustrate 
the principle. When we look at the teaching load as the full time 
and energy expended by the professor in his work, it is at once 
evident that the clock-hours by which his schedule is now usually 
measured are not only an inadequate, but even a positively mis- 
leading, measure of teaching load. 

To begin with, it is necessary to realize that a rather large class of 
professorial duties has no necessary connection at all with teaching 
as such, but has become attached to professors through entangling 
alliances between church and education, state and education, etc. 
As a matter of history, it is doubtful if in America we have ever to 
any considerable degree had, or even now anywhere have, education 
for its own sake. Education has been a means to an end; not an 
end in itself. Our first colleges were church colleges. Mere knowl- 
edge was not the end sought, but that knowledge which would result 
in the good life as the particular fostering body defined the good life. 
Naturally, professors were selected not merely for their knowledge, 
and skill in imparting it; but perhaps even predominantly for quite 
other reasons. These other duties became, and their prototypes 
remain, a part of the work which teachers in institutions of the type 
must do. These duties appear neither upon the teacher’s schedule, 
nor in the contract—if there were a contract—but they are a part 
of the teacher’s expected activities, and are done on his time and 
consume his energy. Our state institutions have to a considerable 
degree inherited the same paternalistic attitude toward education, 
and place themselves in loco parentis, thereby entailing many conse- 
quent duties. They proudly boast—at least before legislatures— 
of their predominant duty to the state. In the name of these duties, 
the professor is expected to do things too numerous to catalog here. 
Again, these duties appear neither upon the teaching schedule, 
nor in the contract—and there frequently is a contract; but 
they are a part of the teacher’s expected activities, and are done on 
his time and consume his energy. Consideration of other types 
of institutions would only lead to the same general results, the differ- 
ences being chiefly in the kind of outside activity. 

We must face the fact, then, that the professor as a class is expected 
as part of his duties to engage in numerous ‘‘outside activities.’’ 
If the occasional individual escapes his share, that leaves the greater 
proportional amount for his less fortunate colleagues. We have 
seen ‘‘outside activities’ as a mote in the eyes of our students, 
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but have refused to see them as a beam in our own. From the fi- 
nancial point of view, we are beginning to admit part of the situation 
in the now oft-repeated phrase that teaching is only a part-time 
profession. Not only is teaching a part-time profession, but only 
a part of that part-time is really devoted to actual teaching. As 
with the “‘outside activities’ of students, so with those of professors, 
some will contend that the proper remedy is to hold rigidly to scho- 
latic standards, and the “‘outside activities’’ must then be kept to a 
proper level. It would appear, indeed, that this principle is the 
ultimately sound one. But unfortunately under it no effective 
remedy can be applied. It is only after the error has occurred and 
can no longer be remedied that the individual becomes aware of what 
is wrong. So it is usually found wise to state past experience in such 
matters, as a rule for the guidance of students. In the case of the 
professor, the application is somewhat different. He does not need 
the rule so much for his own guidance as for the guidance of hard- 
pressed administrators, who must get these outside activities cared 
for in the professor’s ‘‘leisure time,’’ so as to be able to boast that 
they are running their institutions at the lowest per capita cost in 
their particular class. The individual professor has only so much 
time, so much energy. That amount of time and energy which 
is demanded for ‘‘outside activities,’ cannot be expended on teaching. 
The executive should be enabled to realize how much of his pro- 
fessors’ time and energy he is using in these ways. 

But on the threshhold of our investigation of ‘‘outside activities,”’ 
we shall meet a fundamentally important question. Is research 
an “outside activity?’ It is, at present, frequently so classified. 
One institution with a long and reputable history has this to say in 
print through the inaugural address of its president. ‘I have been 
clear enough, I hope, in my insistence that for college purposes 
excellence in teaching is the main thing. I do not regard interest 
in research as a necessary concomitant of college teaching.’’ (Bulle- 
tin of the A. A. U. P., Vol. XIII, p. 562.) Another institution, 
which modestly admits that it is one of the largest, is meticulously 
careful to exclude the professor’s research from its statistical tabula- 
tion of the professor’s time. ‘The professor is instructed not to include 
research unless it is called for in his contract; and it is called for in 
only a few cases, usually where the institution furnishes the serviesc 
of a consulting expert free to its constituency in certain practical 
lines. The professor may count only the time actually spent in 
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preparing for his classes. Again, at least in some departments, 
the directing of graduate theses does not count upon the hours of 
the professor’s schedule. There may, as an actual fact, be adjust- 
ments in other ways to compensate for this time; but no definite 
provision is made in these cases for such adjustments; so that on 
the face of it no provision is made in these cases for research on the 
institution’s time. In fairness, however, it should be added that 
this same institution prides itself not unjustly on rewarding ac- 
complishment in research. But it would seem rather consistently 
to rule that research is the professor’s own business, in no way 
necessarily connected with his effectiveness as a teacher. The 
attitude taken in these cases, and in many others which might 
be cited, is not, it appears, that taken by your Committee on re- 
search. But whether research is or is not necessary for effective 
teaching, at least, it is something which nowadays occupies a great 
deal of the professor’s time—and, one may add, perhaps more of his 
talk. Therefore, in budgeting the expenditure of the professor’s 
time and energy, research must enter in. If research is desirable 
or necessary, it must be made possible either on the time of the 
institution, or on that of the professor. Our association has already 
taken its stand on that fact by making this Committee one on the 
normal amount, not only of teaching, but also of research. 

Even when we pass to what is commonly assumed to be a necessary 
part of teaching, we find a great number of things which are not 
accounted for on the present clock-hour system. Of time-consuming 
committees, conferences, etc., the harassed professor may feel 
there is no end. If these, or the previously mentioned activities 
of the professor had a direct ratio to the number of clock-hours 
on the schedule, then, of course, the matter would be simple. Each 
clock-hour would carry its proportionate free-list; and to regulate 
the number of clock-hours would be to regulate all. Perhaps it is 
safe to assume that few, if any, will argue that this is the case. If 
these activities be necessary for teaching, and if they bear no nec- 
essary fixed relation to clock-hours, they too should be given their 
place in the budget upon the professor’s time and energy. 

When we pass still further to the clock-hour system itself, it 
appears that some of these teaching activities which have already 
forced themselves into the system have been heavily penalized for so 
doing. Laboratory work of all kinds, for instance, seems to be 
almost universally on a two for one basis. Now, as a fact, it may 
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take two hours of laboratory work to equal one of teaching. And 
it may frankly be suspected that many of the activities which have 
been hinted at above should receive a very much less favorable 
rating than laboratory work. But from the professor’s side of the 
matter, that fact, if it is a fact, is entirely beside the point. He 
has only a certain amount of time and energy. Whatever amount 
of his time and energy is spent in less valuable ways cannot be 
expended in more valuable ways. Two hours of time and energy 
spent are two hours spent, whether in class, laboratory, committee, 
entertaining legislators, preaching, or what not. If other professorial 
activities are worth so little in comparison with actual teaching 
in the classroom, then it may be that professors should not be ex- 
pected or permitted to do them. But if the professor is expected 
to do them, then an allowance of time must be provided for them. 
We need, also, some effective system of evaluating the proper 
teaching load before we can take an intelligent stand on certain 
solutions for our ills which are being more and more insistently 
proposed. Some are already pointing out that since the teacher 
is now working only part-time at his trade, it would be better 
to have him do all his work in his own trade or profession, thereby 
increasing neither his total work nor his total salary, but concentrat- 
ing his work and his pay in one place and envelope. If as a matter 
of fact this extra burden is upon the teacher's time and energy, 
then it should be taken into consideration both by the administrator 
and the administratee in arriving at that teaching load which will 
produce the highest quality in reasonable quantity. This problem, 
however, is only a corollary to our main investigation. If we can 
determine what is a fair teaching load for one who devotes all his 
working time to the various phases of work connected with his pro- 
fession, then it will be relatively easy to adjust part-time problems. 
Others are arguing that the way to raise salaries is to lower the 
number of professors to be salaried. If the work to be done re- 
mains the same or increases, this necessarily means more work on the 
average for each teacher. The tendency of both this suggestion 
and the preceding would be to put more hours formally on the teach- 
ing schedule. That should not be done if it would injure the quality 
of either the teacher or his teaching. On that point we ought first 
to be certain by establishing, if possible, some really scientific stand- 
ard of measurement for a normal load of teaching and research. 
There are also those who contend that we should merely insist 
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on the principle “‘more work more pay,’ and then leave the number 
of hours of work wholly to the choice of the individual professor. 
A fundamental difficulty with this suggestion is that it makes present 
quantity, not ideal quality, the dominant, if not the sole criterion, 
whereas some may believe that the exact opposite should be true. 
Surely our only hope of salvation is to insist on the traditional 
standard of quality first. If the quantity and the pay can be in- 
creased without lowering the quality of either the teacher or his 
teaching, then no one can rightfully object. But the quantity fo 
work done by the professor either in or out of his profession must 
not be such as to shut out the time for his improvement and growth 
in his profession. Presumably our objection to the fact that the 
professor now holds an extra position is that this position consumes 
the time and energy which ought to be expended in advancing him- 
self in his main profession. It is not a question of whether the 
professor can teach more hours; it is a question of whether for the 
best good of himself and his work he ought to do so. If we drop 
our insistence on quality, and talk only quantity, then are we de- 
livered bound hand and foot to the hard-pressed taskmaster, who 
will demand every minute of time and every ounce of energy he can 
obtain. 

Some standard for measuring full teaching load is thus urgently 
needed before we can act intelligently on these recommendations. 
For the reasons already enumerated, the present clock-hour basis 
is not satisfactory, and it does not seem possible to tinker it up off- 
hand so that it will be satisfactory. If it can be tinkered at all, that 
tinkering must be made so as to include the full teaching load, and 
can be done intelligently only when we know what the load is. The 
present clock-hour system has now attained its first rough-hewn 
purpose, and is already showing signs, because of its purely quantita- 
tive basis and lack of inclusiveness, of being converted from a weapon 
of defense into one of offense. 

A survey of denominational four-year colleges, published 1929, 
examines the practice by sections of the country for the different 
ranks of teachers. The warranted conclusion is stated thus: “If 
there is any one word that could best sum up what we find in this 
table, it is the word uniformity” (p.22). The averages were President 
1.35, Dean 11.2, Professor 15.28, Associate Professor 15.31, Assistant 
Professor 15.09, Instructor 14.96, Assistant 11.35 (p. 20). The 
corresponding summary of the Median Average Load for state 
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colleges and universities, January, 1927, is President and Dean 
’ , Professor 11.8, Associate Professor 12.3, Assistant 
Professor 13.2, Instructors 13.0 (p. 20). The uniformity is nearly 
as marked, though the average in state institutions appears to be 
approximately three hours less in the different classes than in de- 
nominational colleges. Such uniformity would be touching, if 
it were not appalling. For everyone knows that if the twelve-hour 
norm of one of these summaries, and the fifteen-hour norm of the 
other is a fair load in some things under some conditions, then the 
same amount in others is merely premeditated murder. Such uni- 
formity indicates that the present clock-hour system has ceased to be 
a buckler of defense, and bids fair to become a most murderous 


sword of offense. 


We must face the ultimate fact, also, that no scheme which is based 
solely, or even primarily on time can be ultimately satisfactory. 
Whether we like it or not, in our profession quality is, and must be, 
supreme over quantity. But quality does not appear to be funda- 
mentally predictable in terms of quantity, though we customarily 
assume that good things come in little packages. In the matter of 
quality, at present there seems to be but one generally recognized 
test, the pragmatic one of results. If a professor can manage to 
impress employers that he is getting spectacularly advertisable 
results, then he can dictate his own terms in salary, teaching load, 
what he will. Yet one may be permitted to doubt the ability of 
the present judges always, or usually, to select the result of highest 
quality. Much less can one expect the judges to recognize that high 
quality before it has produced results. This matter of quality, 
as such, however, would seem to be out of the province of the present 
Committee. It is only so far as quantity may affect quality that this 
Committee is concerned. Perhaps the best that, from its point of 
view, can be done is to keep down the quantity of work to such a 
standard that quality will have a chance to make itself felt if it 
exists. Probably the most practical solution will be to set a fair 
teaching load, that load to include all phases of the teaching ac- 
tivity; and then to insist that the remainder of the teacher’s time 
is his to do with absolutely as he pleases. After all, we must be the 
masters of our own fate. Through other agencies, the association 
is setting up, and will need to set up proper standards for judging 
quality. Whether these standards of quality can ever be stated 
in terms of quantity is a question. 
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The present clock-hour system has served what usefulness it 
had; no system based on quantity alone can be ultimately satis- 
factory. But while we may be forced to await conclusions as to the 
fundamental relation between quality and quantity, yet it seems 
clear that we can, and ought to devise some system which would 
take into account at least the full quantity of the professor’s time 
and energy. If this be true, then it appears obvious that we should 
begin with the question ‘“‘What does a teacher do?” the answer to 
include everything which has any connection, however extraneous, 
with his work as a teacher. Once we have made a complete list of 
such things, it ought then to be possible to approach the problem 
both from the angle of theory, and from that of practice. 

What is the practice in all these matters in the best schools, not 
only in the United States, but also in Europe? Has that best 
practice any recognizable norm in all these matters? Such an 
attempted budgeting of the professor's time and energy ought to 
have the merit at least of calling attention to how his time and 
energy are spent, and of raising questions as to whether they are 
spent to best advantage. That, it would seem, is in line with the 
association’s consistent attitude of assuming that administrator, 
administratee, and administrated all have the same common good, 
and that the most effective way to attain that good is to determine 
first what is right, then to bring it to the attention of those responsi- 
ble, and leave the rest to public conscience. Though public con- 
science may be slow, and though the occasional individual is certain 
to suffer, yet the eventual result is a better situation for professors 
as a class. The experience of the association in perhaps its most 
spectacular phase, that of academic tenure, bears this conclusion out. 

It would appear, then, that the various associations of universities 
and colleges should be as interested in this problem as is our asso- 
ciation—for it is no secret that in these associations the adminis- 
trators assume that they are the universities and colleges. So far, 
only the administrator and administratee seem to have such asso- 
ciations, though in a few individual institutions the administrated 
has occasionally raised a feeble wail. The American Council on 
Education has already drafted suggestions on which to work up a 
record of usage for the college teacher, which may well serve as a 
basis for our investigation. 

There is, too, in this investigation a practical difficulty which 
must be faced. If such a study is to be of scientific value, it must 
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be scientifically conducted. A great deal of accurate labor will be 
involved. This proposed investigation is not an odd chore, to be 
done in a few hours of leisure time. It is a fundamental problem 
in educational research, calling for the best thought that can be had 
and a great deal of hard work by an expert or experts. The asso- 
ciation ought to face the question of whether a non-expert, volunteer 
committee, such as Committee T, is the proper agency for doing the 
necessary pioneer studies. It may be that first a commission is 
needed, and then a committee. 

In conclusion, your committee on the Normal Amount of Teaching 
and Research (Committee T) recommends: 

1. That the association take steps to procure a thorough cata- 
loging of all phases of work that enter into or are necessitated, how- 
ever remotely, by the teaching load. 

2. That on this basis, some adequate system be devised for 
measuring the teaching load as so defined. 

3. That a series of studies of individual institutions of selected 
types be made on this system. 

4. That either the association trust the educative influence of 
these comparative facts to remedy existent evils, or that the asso- 
cation set up its own standard of a fair teaching load, such action 
to be taken only after the facts have been examined, and in the light 
of the then existent need. 

5. That the association consider inviting other interested agencies 
to cooperate with it in these studies, the agencies and the mode and 
extent of cooperation to be determined by the council. 


PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 


The report of Committee P was presented by Professor W. W. 
Cook of Johns Hopkins University. 

The Committee has the honor to report to the Association on 
three important topics: (A) The recently modified Carnegie 
retiring allowances; (B) Plans to supplement the Carnegie 
allowances; and (C) Group insurance for teachers in colleges and 
universities. 


A. Carnegie Retiring Allowances 
At the last annual meeting of the Association, a resolution was 


adopted requesting this Committee to report to the Association 
as soon as practicable on the causes of changes (then anticipated) 
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in the scale of retiring allowances of the Carnegie Foundation, 
and to report, further, on the ‘‘action which is consequently advisable 
on the part of individuals and institutions.” (Bulletin, Feb., 1929, 
p. 119.) This report will deal with the problem chiefly from the 
angle of future action and will only incidentally touch upon the 
“causes”’ of the change. 

The coming event arrived soon after its shadow. The trustees 
of the Foundation authorized the new scale on November 21, 1928; 
the rules were formulated on January 4, 1929, to take effect from 
May 1, 1929. 

As the modified scale has already been published in the Bulletin 
(May, 1929), a recapitulation here will suffice. For those teachers 
who are on the list of eligibles, who become 65 years old in 1932 or 
in any year thereafter, the maximum allowance, payable at age 
seventy and thereafter, will be $1000. For those who reach sixty- 
five in 1929-31, the scale steps down sharply from $3000 to $1600. 
This drastic reduction was somewhat ameliorated by the action of 
the Carnegie Corporation in voting to contribute $5,400,000 to the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association, for the purpose of 
supplementing the Foundation allowances. This contribution will 
provide an additional annuity of $500, at age 70, for each pensionable 
who reaches the age of 65 in 1931 or thereafter and who remains 
in an associated institution until retirement. Combining these 
two allowances, the maximum (at age 70) for those eligible teachers 
who become 65 in 1931 and thereafter, will be $1500. 

For most of the eligibles the maximum allowance will probably 
be the allowance actually received. The reduction from $3600 
(the prior maximum) to $1500 raised a serious problem for those 
who have relied upon the Carnegie retiring allowance as a provision 
for old age. It is no sufficient answer to say that they ought not to 
have relied upon the rules of the Foundation because those rules 
did not make a legally enforceable contract. Expectations were 
actually aroused by the promulgation of those rules and by the 
regular payment of retiring allowances over a considerable period 
of years. 

Nevertheless, your Committee sees no reasonable prospect of 
getting the Foundation to adopt a higher scale, except in the particu- 
lars to be discussed later. The most hopeful line of approach is 
to urge the adoption, by the colleges and universities, of a contribu- 
tory plan which will supplement the two Carnegie plans and make 
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up the deficiency thus created. Any such plan of supplementation 
must, however, be itself based upon the expectation that the scale 
of allowances now in force will not be further reduced. In short, 
how reliable is the present scale? 

Before discussing this question, it should be pointed out that the 
reduced scale of retiring allowances does not affect those who be- 
came connected with associated institutions after November 17, 
1915, nor does it affect annuity contracts issued by the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association. It affects only a group, now 
definitely limited, who became eligible before November 18, 1915. 


1. Reliability of the Present Scale 


The reliability of the present scale may be tested by examining: 
First the financial ability of the Foundation to meet the payments 
which will be called for under that scale; and second, the possi- 
bility that the Trustees will, for other reasons than financial in- 
ability, further reduce the scale. 


a. Financial Ability 


In order to ascertain the financial ability of the Foundation to 
make the payments proposed under its present scale, your Com- 
mittee addressed a number of inquires to President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation. One was as to the actuarial basis for the 
prediction that the funds allocated to that purpose will be sufficient 
to meet the payments. Specifically, the question was whether this 
actuarial basis was as conservative as that required by the New York 
Insurance Law (Sec. 85(4), as amended through 1929) of business 
corporations which issue annuity contracts. The statute requires 
a reserve fund calculated on the basis of McClintock’s tables and 
four per cent interest. Dr. Pritchett replied that the mortality 
tables used by the Foundation are “‘much more conservative” than 
the one required by the statute. The basis of calculation at present 
used by the Foundation is, according to Dr. Pritchett: For those 
who are now in receipt of allowances and pensions, Hunter’s American 
Annuitants Table with five per cent interest; for those who will 
later receive them, the British Offices Annuitants Tables for 1900- 
20, with five per cent interest up to the time their annuities and 
pensions begin, and four per cent interest thereafter. 

Only an elaborate calculation would reveal accurately whether 
or not the Foundation’s prediction is as conservative as that required 
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by the statute, and this Committee has not the means to employ 
experts for the work even if the Foundation would consent to such an 
investigation. That it is not as conservative as the statutory rule 
seems probable because a five per cent interest rate, as compared 
with four per cent, will probably make a greater difference in the 
amount estimated to be available than will a difference in mortality 
tables. As evidence in support of this, it-may be noted that Dr. 
Pritchett, in a letter to Professor Crew, President of this Association, 
stated that the reason why the Foundation could not make a legal 
contract to pay the retiring allowances was because the contract 
would have to be made on the basis of 3'/: per cent (this seems an 
error, as the statute says four per cent), whereas the Foundation’s 
funds produce five per cent. (Letter of Dr. Pritchett to Professor 
Crew, June 6, 1929.) It seems probable, then, that the present scale 
is not as reliable as would be annuity contracts issued by a corpora- 
tion engaged in that business and complying with the legal standard. 

However, the legal standard (4%) is very conservative, and a 
calculation on the basis of five per cent is reliable if no losses on 
investments occur and if the income from safe investments does not 
fall below five per cent. These ‘“‘ifs’’ are conditions which no one 
can foresee. The balance sheet of the Foundation, as certified by 
Leslie Banks and Company, accountants, as of June 30, 1929, 
shows assets in the General Fund of $17,065,000, and in Reserve 
Fund Number 1 of $12,546,000, thus making a total of more than 
$29,500,000 available for retiring allowances. Under the present 
scheme the income only of the General Fund (of seventeen million) 
is to be used for allowances. Dr. Pritchett states that, if the princi- 
pal of this fund were also distributed ‘‘at the most favorable times,” 
the Foundation’s actuary estimates that the allowances might, on 
the average, be increased by $100 to $150 a year. ‘Thus, the un- 
expected failure of the present basis of prediction may be ameliorated 
by devoting the principal sum to this purpose. 

The investments of the Foundation, as listed in the Twenty- 
Third Annual Report of the President and Treasurer (1928) appear 
to be conservative and well diversified. The largest single item 
is the group of U. S. Steel Company five per cent bonds which have a 
face value of $4,800,000, and are given a book value of the same 
amount, although the quoted “‘bid’’ price on these bonds, in the New 
York market, is 114, and therefore at present market prices this 
group of securities is worth 14% more than the book value assigned 
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toit. In the foregoing statement of the total amount of the Founda- 
tion’s assets, the book value was used. However, this illustration 
does not prove that the market value of all the assets is greater 
than the book value. Only an extensive inquiry would prove or 
disprove such a statement. So far as one can tell without such 
an inquiry, the investments of the Foundation appear to be as re- 
liable as those of endowed universities, and more reliable (particularly 
because of their diversified character) than would be the investments 
of most individual professors when they invest their savings. 

If this Association wishes an accurate statement of the financial 
reliability of the present scale of retiring allowances promised by the 
Foundation’s rules, it should petition the Trustees to join with 
representatives of this Association in appointing an outside actuary 
and accountant to prepare such a statement. However, if the 
Foundation should arrange to put the retiring allowances on a legal 
contractual basis, under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, the New York insurance 
department could, and presumably would, make such an investi- 
gation. 

The Carnegie Corporation’s promise of retiring allowances, above 
referred to, has been put on a legal basis. Instead of advancing 
further sums to the Foundation (the Corporation had already 
advanced some $14,000,000 to the Foundation for pension and 
annuity purposes) the Corporation made a written contract with 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association whereby the 
Corporation promised to pay the Association $600,000 annually 
for nine years, and the Association agreed to issue to each teacher on 
the eligible list, when he reaches the age for retirement and is then 
entitled to a retiring allowance under the Foundation’s rules, a full- 
paid life annuity policy, substantially the same in form as that 
currently issued by the Association. This agreement, executed 
March 4, 1929, was approved by the New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, and since the Association is an insurance company, it is 
supervised by the state insurance department, which is one of the 
best in the United States. The reliability of this arrangement is 
certainly no less than the stability of an ordinary life insurance 
company. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the business of the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association is steadily growing, that the 
increase in its assets makes it increasingly more reliable, and that the 
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failure of the Foundation to fulfill the expectations which it aroused 
is no indication that the Association will default on its contracts. 
If the managerial control of the two (Foundation and Association) 
were further separated, greater confidence would be felt in the re- 
liability of the Association. Such separation of managerial control 
seems desirable in order that the highly useful function of the Asso- 
ciation may not be injured by the mistakes previously made in the 
management of the Foundation. 

To summarize: The retiring allowances of the Foundation are 
probably less reliable, while those of the Carnegie Corporation, 
made through the Insurance Association, are probably as reliable, 
as the promises of an ordinary life insurance company. 


b. Other Possible Reasons for Future Reductions 


In a public announcement made last spring, as well as in a letter 
to President Crew, Dr. Pritchett stated that the ‘free pension system 
had been found to be like most free gifts, demoralizing.’’ (Dr. 
Pritchett’s statement of April 25, 1929.) Your Committee, in 
November, 1929, asked Dr. Pritchett, in writing, to give a more 
detailed account of this statement, and particularly, “Can you give 
the Committee any idea of the extent to which this belief influenced 
the trustees of the Foundation in reducing the amount of the re- 
tiring allowances?’ In his reply, Dr. Pritchett referred to a bulletin 
written by him in 1916 (Carnegie Foundation, Bulletin No. 9, “A 
comprehensive Plan of Insurance and Annuities for College Teachers,” 
pp. 54-58), and to the resolutions unanimously voted by the Com- 
mission (of which two members were appointed by the President of 
this Association) in 1917, at the time when the contributory pension 
plan was formulated. (Carnegie Foundation, ‘Twelfth Annual 
Report,’”’ 1917, pp. 71-72.) These reasons for saying that free pen- 
sions are demoralizing boil down to the view that each college teacher 
should look out for himself and provide his own retiring allowance. 
One might point out that this was not Mr. Carnegie’s view when he 
inaugurated the free pension scheme. One might further remark 
that it is rather late in the day to apply this social philosophy to 
those persons who have already relied upon promises made upon a 
contrary assumption. 

But the more important question is, if the ‘‘free pension system”’ 
was demoralizing in 1916, if it is demoralizing in 1929, may it not be 
even more demoralizing in 1932, and may not the Trustees then 
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determine to make a further reduction in the “free pension,”’ in order 
to devote the Foundation’s funds to some less demoralizing objective 
(e. g., further investigations of college athletics) ? 

While such a further reduction is possible, it seems unlikely. 
‘Trying to view the “real reasons” for the previous reductions ob- 
jectively, one may well conclude that the previous reductions were 
grounded on the solid fact that the Trustees of the Foundation were 
financially unable to carry out the retiring allowance scheme without 
the aid of the Carnegie Corporation (only two of whose Trustees 
are also Trustees of the Foundation) and that the Corporation would 
aid nofurther. Then the ‘‘demoralizing”’ effect of the “free pension” 
scheme was merely a moral justification for a financial necessity, 
and will not be used as a basis for further reductions. Still, the 
argument points plainly to the conclusion that, in order to remove 
doubts based on past experience, the Foundation should place its 
present reduced scale of retiring allowances on a legal contractual 
basis. 

The Carnegie Corporation has done this, as above stated. Each 
teacher, when he becomes eligible to receive the first payment of 
his retiring allowance, is entitled to demand of the Teachers’ In- 
surance and Annuity Association a legally enforceable contract for 
the payment of the sum mentioned ($500 at age seventy, scaling 
down to $300 at age sixty-five). Moreover, under paragraph 6 of the 
agreement, no change hereafter made in the Foundation rules 
(except changes intended to construe or clarify the rules) will have 
any effect upon the agreement, or upon the persons eligible, who 
are named in a list attached to the agreement. The obligations of 
the Carnegie Foundation are not limited, in the agreement, to the 
$5,400,000 estimated to be sufficient, but the Corporation agrees 
to pay out of “other funds available therefor.” (The Corporation's 
assets now amount to some $130,000,000.) It seems clear that an 
eligible person or group of persons, even before they reach the re- 
tiring age, could find effective legal means to prevent the Corporation 
or the Association from substantially impairing the obligations of 
this agreement. 

The Foundation should likewise put its present scale of retiring 
allowances on a contractual basis. Legal methods of accomplishing 
this result could readily be devised. If it did, performance of the 
contract would be secured not only by the courts but also by the 
New York Insurance Department. If, then, the actuarial basis 
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for the present scale is not equal to the standard of the New York 
statute, the contract could only be made for a lesser amount than 
that promised under the present scale. Whether the persons eligible 
would prefer a contract for a lesser sum to the present unenforceable 
promise for a larger, this Committee could not decide. It would be 
possible, however, to contract to pay a minimum amount, with a 
clause that further payments would be made to the extent that the 
funds proved more than sufficient to pay the minimum. Such an 
arrangement is commonly made in the case of participating policies 
of life insurance. 

It should be noted that the Widow’s Pension is reduced, by the 
recent action of the Foundation, since it is one-half the retiring 
allowance of her husband. The contractual plan should include 
this, if feasible. 

Another phase of the Foundation’s scheme is the disability allow- 
ance. This is unaffected by the recent reduction, since it applies 
only to teachers who have annuity contracts with the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association. However, the obligation 
of the Foundation to pay an allowance in case of permanent total 
disability of such a teacher is not on a contractual basis, and is un- 
certain to the extent that the actuarial estimates of disability are 
uncertain. 

2. Further Proposals 


a. Use of Principal 


Your Committee has proposed to the Foundation that the entire 
principal sum of the General Fund (seventeen million dollars) be 
used, with the interest from time to time accruing on the unexpended 
balance, to the payment of retiring allowances. Dr. Pritchett 
raised two objections, one legal, the other financial. As to the first, 
the Act of Congress incorporating the Foundation does provide 
only for the use of ‘‘income”’ for retiring allowances; but it also gives 
the Trustees wide powers. In reply to a request for a legal opinion 
on this point, Dr. Pritchett stated that Mr. Elihu Root, Jr., of the 
well-known New York firm of Root, Clark, Buckner, Howland, and 
Ballantine, on April 2, 1928, rendered an opinion that the Trustees 
did not have the power to expend the principal of the General Fund, 
but that, in view of Mr. Carnegie’s original letter of gift, a New 
York court “might’’ permit such distribution if the Trustees urged 
it unanimously. Your Committee has not been furnished with a 
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copy of this opinion. At all events, it is legally possible for the 
Trustees to obtain this power. 

The financial argument has already been stated, namely, that 
only “ a little more’’ would be added to the retiring allowances by 
using the principal. Dr. Pritchett stated this “‘little more’’ would be, 
according to the actuary’s estimate, ‘$100 to $150 a year.”” Your 
Committee was not furnished the actuary’s calculations. In view 
of the fact that the peak load of the retiring allowances will not be 
reached until 1943 (Carnegie Foundation, Letter of Gift, etc. (1929), 
p. 16), it seems incredible that the sum realized by using both princi- 
pal and income would not be substantially greater than the sum 
realized from income alone. Even if the difference be no greater 
than $100 to $150 a year, the teachers eligible should receive it. 
A resolution to this effect might be adopted by the Association. 


b. Part-time Work 


A group of teachers from twenty-six associated institutions met 
with the Trustees of the Foundation and of the Corporation at 
Columbia University on April 13, 1929, to discuss the reductions. 
The only tangible outcome of this conference, thus far, was the 
adoption of an amendment to the Rules (Rule 10, 1929 edition 
of Rules, p. 22) which declares that while no allowance shall be paid 
to a teacher who continues to give the whole or a part of his time 
to administration or teaching as a member of the instructing staff 
of any institution, ‘‘this rule does not prevent the retired professor 
from having access to the laboratories of his institution, or from 
accepting compensation from occasional lectures; but it does not 
permit him to assume stated academic duties.”’ 

The amendment quoted was adopted by the Trustees of the 
Foundation on November 20, 1929. It does not meet the situation 
of a professor who wishes to “retire’’ at seventy but to continue 
giving one or two regular courses for a reduced compensation. 
Now that the retiring allowances are to be reduced to a sum in- 
adequate for subsistence, it seems that the danger of the allowance 
being used by institutions as a means of paying for professor’s ser- 
vices is negligible, and that the trustees should be more liberal in 
dealing with part-time retirement. However, it would be difficult 
to formulate an accurate general rule which would be applicable 
in all cases, and perhaps the most that can be urged is that the 
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Foundation deal liberally with particular cases where the present 
rule works a hardship. 


c. Retirement After Age 70 


For those teachers on the eligible list who become or became 
sixty-five after June 30, 1928, the normal retiring allowance is avail- 
able at age seventy. (Rules, 1929, p. 23 (c).) This Committee 
asked Dr. Pritchett, under date of November 16, 1929, if the Founda- 
tion would modify its present scheme so as to permit a teacher who 
retires after age seventy to receive the (greater) actuarial equivalent 
of the sum due atage seventy. Dr. Pritchett replied that the Founda- 
tion would be glad to study the suggestion as to retirement after age 
seventy, but that it required considerable time on account of the 
variable factors involved. The fact that the Carnegie Corporation 
has provided a smaller sum for earlier retirement indicates that the 
scheme is feasible. Your Committee, unless otherwise instructed, 
will continue to work along this line. 


B. Plans to Supplement the Carnegie Allowances 


The Secretary of the Association, sent out a questionnaire to the 
various chapters of this Association, asking: 
“If your institution is on the accepted list of the Carnegie Founda- 


tion, what action, if any, has been taken in favor of persons whose 
Carnegie pensions are seriously reduced?” 


Replies to this question were received from thirty-nine institu- 
tions, of which eighteen indicated that they were not on the Carnegie 
list and were therefore not affected by the reduction. Of the re- 
maining twenty-one, seven reported no action, seven reported 
action pending, and seven reported then, or have since reported, the 
adoption of supplementary plans. These seven were: University 
of California, Columbia, Harvard, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Yale. 
There may be others which have not been reported to this Com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary and this Committee have a considerable amount 
of data on these plans, which is at the disposal of institutions de- 
siring to consider similar plans. To summarize these plans in 
detail would be impracticable here. Two distinctive characteristics 
of the various plans may, however, be noted. One is as to the 
agency which promises the supplemental payments; whether it 
be the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association, or the University 
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itself. The other is as to the contribution by the teacher; whether 
the supplemental payments are conditional on the teachers con- 
tributing a like sum, or not. 

The Columbia plan was worked out very carefully by a Special 
Committee and its report, in printed form, may be had from 
the Secretary of Columbia University. (Report on Retirement, 
May, 1929.) For those teachers who elected to come under the 
supplementary plan, the University contracted to pay five per cent 
of the teacher’s salary, on condition that the teacher pay a like 
sum, to the T. I. A. A., in return for which the T. I. A. A. issued to 
the teacher an annuity contract obligating it to pay, at retirement, 
whatever annuity could be purchased by the payments. The 
maximum was fixed at $2500, which, with the Carnegie allowances, 
will make a total maximum of $4000. About one-third of the 
Columbia group (affected by the Carnegie reduction) will be thus 
taken care of. For the other two-thirds, the University by resolution 
of the Trustees, undertakes to buy, at the time of each teacher's 
retirement, an annuity contract from the T. I. A. A. sufficient to 
make up the difference to a maximum total of $4000. Thus, this 
scheme uses the T. I. A. A. principally as the medium of payment; 
and the teacher’s contribution is a condition precedent. The total 
expense to the University of caring for 223 teachers and officers 
on the list, is estimated at $1,713,058.79. The trustees have adopted 
this plan. 

The Harvard plan involves a contribution by the university 
of five per cent, conditional on a like contribution by the teacher; 
but these sums are retained by the university in a retirement fund, 
instead of being paid to the T. I. A. A. The maximum annuity 
is $4000. (Based on résumé in Science, Vol. 70, pp. 60-61.) 

The Vassar plan is similar to the Harvard plan, except that no 
present provision is made for making up the deficiency in cases 
where the ten per cent payments will be inadequate. The Cali- 
fornia plan, carefully worked out, resembles the Harvard plan, 
but the maximum pension is to be reduced gradually to $3000.' 

Since these plans involved contributions by the teachers, they 
should be placed on a contractual basis. This can best be done, 
it is believed, by making the payments to the T. I. A. A. or some 
insurance company. It is better not to complicate the relations 
of the teacher with his university trustees by adding this financial 
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arrangement as a possible source of friction. Moreover, the outside 
company will be subjected to state supervision. 

Some objection has been raised to the condition that the teacher 
contribute five per cent of his salary to the supplementary plan. 
It is urged that the university should contribute the entire sum, 
or at least whatever sum is necessary without the five per cent from 
the teacher. In some cases the teacher will be unable to spare five 
per cent from his salary, and will thus be unable to take advantage 
of the supplementary plan. This Committee expresses no opinion 
on the merits of this question. 


C. Group Insurance 


The questionnaire last May also asked about group insurance 
for teachers in colleges and universities. Forty-three institutions 
replied, of which twenty-six answered that no group insurance was 
provided, while eighteen stated that it had been put in force. The 
eighteen were: Davidson, Duke, Georgia, Grinnell, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Mass. Institute of Technology, Missouri, Occidental, 
Penn State, Purdue, South Dakota, Texas, Trinity, Vassar, Wash- 
ington, Wellesley, and Wesleyan. The amounts range from $1000 
to $5000. The Vassar plan seemed among the most carefully worked 
out of the plans which have come to this Committee’s attention. 
The premium on the first $1000 is paid by the college. For $5000 
of insurance, a professor pays $28.80 a year. 

Group insurance is less expensive than ordinary life insurance. 
Payments are made only at the death of the insured, unless dis- 
ability is also covered, as it is under the Vassar scheme. It is hoped 
that other institutions will also consider the inauguration of group 
insurance schemes. As group insurance is still new, actuarially 
speaking, unusual care should be taken in the selection of the in- 
surance company. A small insurance company topheavy with 
group insurance contracts may get into difficulty if its actuarial 
estimates prove wrong. On the other hand, teachers as a group 
should be able to get a lower rate of premium than most other groups. 
The Committee will be glad to cooperate with members in working 
out a group plan. 

EpwIn W. PatrTerson, Chairman 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE, 
COMMITTEE A 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
FOR WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


1. Preliminary Statement of Facts 


At Liberty, Missouri, fifteen miles out of Kansas City, is located 
William Jewell College. It was opened for students January 1, 
1850, under the patronage of the Missouri Baptist General Associa- 
tion. It was entrusted by its founders to a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees, cooperating in a general way with the state denomi- 
national organization, but not under its control. The college 
has an endowment of between one and two million dollars, and is 
equipped to care properly for about five hundred men and women 
at any given time. Its patrons pride themselves upon a worthy 
academic tradition of long maintenance. 

On May 24, 1928, the Board of Trustees denied re-election to three 
professors who had long served on the faculty. At William Jewell 
the Board concedes to its professors, as a matter of legal form, only 
annual tenure of their positions; although as a matter of actual 
practice re-election is the regular thing, and the positions of professors 
have usually been as secure as in other institutions operated under 
a more liberal theory. The men thus removed were, Dean Robert 
Ryland Fleet, Professor of Mathematics and Dean of Arts and Scien- 
ces, whose membership on the Faculty had lasted for twenty-five 
years; Professor Harry George Parker, Head of the Department of 
Science and Professor of Chemistry, whose service to William Jewell 
had reached over thirty-seven years; and Lorenzo Dow Weyand, 
Professor of Sociology, after a service of ten years. Following this 
action of the Board, two other professors at once voluntarily resigned. 

The objection arose that the Board’s action in this matter was 
unfair in point of method, and unwarranted by the merits of the 
situation, to such degree that a grave academic wrong was being 
perpetrated against worthy university professors; and that certain 
elements operating in the case made necessary an investigation by 
an outside and impartial agency. The Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of the American Association of University 
Professors resolved to make the investigation requested. During 
the month of March, 1929, a Sub-committee was appointed to 
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investigate and report, with the following personnel: Edgar L. 
Hinman, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Nebraska, 
Chairman; Jesse M. Greenman, Professor of Botany in Washing- 
ton University and Curator of the Herbarium, Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis; and F. E. Kester, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Kansas. On April 15, 16, and 17 the Sub-committee 
carried out its investigations on the spot, Professors Greenman and 
Hinman going to Kansas City and to Liberty, and Professor Hin- 
man meeting Professor Kester in conference. Much written and 
printed material has also been laid before the Committee at various 
times. 


II. The General Nature of the Controversy 


The Sub-committee found that the action of May 24 by which 
the Board of Trustees declined ‘to reappoint the three professors 
had come about as the result of a controversy which had become 
very acrimonious. It represented the policy by which a majority 
of the Board sought peace, in a situation for which they believed 
some remedial measures must clearly be found. The Board gave 
no formal reasons for its action. In the public clamor which pre- 
ceded the action, however, the following considerations were domi- 
nant, and are to be regarded as the prima facie showing before our 
Committee: 

(a) The three professors in question were not working in full ac- 
cord with the president of the College, and he desired their dismissal. 

(6) They were modernist on problems connected with science and 
theology, while the policy of William Jewell College, as representa- 
tive of Missouri Baptists, is orthodox, conservative, and to be made 
fundamentalist. Indeed, by an extension of this consideration, it 
was urged that the three professors were the center of a modernist 
plot to win the College away from its loyalty to the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion as held by the Baptists of Missouri. 

On the other hand, the friends of the professors were urging that 
the Board had entirely misjudged the values that were involved. 
The professors, it was argued, had been formally and punctiliously 
loyal to the president in official ways, although it was agreed that 
they did not respect him. The charge of modernism, in the par- 
ticular form in which it was urged, was not well grounded, and did 
not warrant the dismissal. It was, indeed, in its extreme reach, 
a controversial device deliberately employed to shift the discussion 
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from the real problem that required to be solved at William Jewell. 
That real problem, in the opinion of the friends of the professors, 
was the moral unfitness of the president, Harry Clifford Wayman, 
by reason of the fact that through a series of years he had made the 
fraudulent pretense of having certain high academic degrees which 
he did not in fact possess. Moreover the Board erred in subjecting 
the professors to summary dismissal at a date so late as May 24, 
without giving any statement of reasons or any real hearing of the 
merits of their case; while it thus overlooked or denied the rights 
of tenure which had accrued as the result of fine service to the college 
lasting in one case a quarter of a century, and in another more than a 
third of a century. 


III. The Main Persons Involved 


The professors discharged were all men of conspicuous ability and 
marked adequacy of training. Dean R. R. Fleet, since 1920 the 
efficient and successful dean of the Arts and Sciences, had been 
trained in Europe, with a Heidelberg Ph.D., and his administration 
had been successful in maintaining the tone and standards of the 
college. Professor Harry G. Parker had been a promising student 
at William Jewell College more than forty years ago, purposing to 
enter the ministry. At that time he was most seriously urged, 
however, by the influential president, Dr. Greene, to prepare him- 
self adequately for the teaching of modern science, and then return 
to William Jewell. Dr. Greene hoped that a professor of science 
so minded and so prepared could help the students most in matters 
of religious and cultural adjustment. Mr. Parker accepted the 
commission in that spirit, gained his doctor’s degree at Harvard, 
and rendered to William Jewell thirty-seven years of devoted and 
efficient service. Professor Weyand, a younger man, had gained his 
sociology doctorate at the University of Chicago, but had served 
with William Jewell for ten years. These men, along with a few 
others of like quality, constituted, as our evidence showed, the 
academic and spiritual substance of William Jewell College through- 
out a considerable term of years. Both in influence upon students 
and alumni, and also in administrative affairs within the college and 
the faculty, they were highly effective. 

President Harry Clifford Wayman came to William Jewell in 
1923. He had previously been a professor in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. Following the dis- 
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orders in William Jewell he resigned on June 4, 1928, some ten days 
later than the dismissal of the professors. Shortly afterward, however, 
he was summoned by Dr. T. T. Shields to assume the presidency 
of the fundamentalist institution, the University of Des Moines. 
His tenure of this position was closed by the summary action of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Des Moines in the spring of 
1929, after a disturbance which ultimately caused the discontinuance 
of that institution. 


IV. The Question of Spurious Degrees 


Our Committee found that one certain question hung over all the 
other issues and controlled their interpretation, imparting to the 
whole controversy a notable tinge of bitterness. That question 
concerned the validity of certain academic degrees which the college 
literature was publishing for a series of years in connection with the 
name of President Wayman. Indeed, this question opens up into 
many, but notably into two. First, did he in fact possess those 
degrees? And when after a time it was admitted that three of them 
at any rate he did not possess, the question took the new form, 
did President Wayman himself ever claim that he possessed 
them? 

Conflicting views on these questions have continued down to the 
present, because the evidence has never until now been subjected 
to a thorough and impartial analysis. However, it is necessary to 
limit the extent of the Committee’s printed report, and so the evi- 
dence, which is comparable in volume to the record of a lawsuit, 
cannot be adequately laid before the public. 

But the material on this issue has been assembled, and is available 
to any responsible person having a moral claim to inspect it. Most 
of it was collected by a committee of William Jewell alumni which 
was commissioned by the Alumni Association of William Jewell 
College to determine the exact facts in the matter of the degrees. 
This Alumni Committee did a thorough piece of work, and the evi- 
dence which they have assembled is voluminous, relevant, original, 
and authentic. But when President Wayman passed out of the 
picture and a new president was called, the Alumni Committee was 
prevailed upon to cease operations and suppress their report—as 
they believed, for the peace and well-being of the College. How- 
ever all the evidence which they had assembled is locked in a safe 
deposit box in the Citizen’s National Bank of Liberty, Missouri, 
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and may be consulted by any persons duly authorized. Accordingly 
Professor Greenman and Professor Hinman of our Committee spent 
much time going over those original materials. The actual writing 
of our report must of necessity be based upon secondary documents; 
but our decision is controlled at crucial points, by source material 
which we have ourselves examined, and which may be available to 
others. 

Regarding the original dissemination of the idea that President 
Wayman possessed these contested degrees, our evidence is fairly 
clear. It seems that before he was called to the presidency, or shortly 
thereafter, it was understood that he possessed several, and especially 
the very high degree of a D.Litt. from the University of Oxford. 
Before the new president reached the institution it became the duty 
of Dean Fleet to prepare for publication a picture book of the College. 
He decided to begin this with a cut of the president-elect. Dr. 
Wayman was then in Europe, and Dean Fleet sent to Louisville 
Theological Seminary for the material. This material which arrived 
gave the degrees as A.M., Th.D., D.Litt., D.D., and accordingly 
the picture book was so issued. Since the first three of these proved 
to be inaccurate at that date, it needs to be recognized that they 
were not given directly by Dr. Wayman, but were supplied by his 
friends in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville. 
Such information had been lodged with the secretary of the Semi- 
nary as coming from Dr. Wayman’s office, and was understood to 
have his endorsement. 

In this way there were ascribed to President Wayman, in the 
publications of William Jewell College from 1923 onwards, four 
advanced degrees. Of these one, D.D., was valid, but honorary. 
Concerning the other three earned degrees, namely, A.M., Th.D., 
and D.Litt., it will aid the reader to recognize now what was ad- 
mitted by all at a later date, that no one of these was actually pos- 
sessed by President Wayman in the year 1923. That is, President 
Wayman’s own statements to his Board of Trustees, on March 15, 
1928, involved the following points: 

First, that the Th.D. degree of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary was not conferred until May 4, 1927; 

Second, that the D. Litt. degree from Georgetown College, George- 
town, Kentucky, was conferred in the summer of 1927; 

Third, that he did not have, and never had had, from any institu- 
tion whatsoever, an A.M. degree; 
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Fourth, he denied that he had ever claimed a D.Litt. from Ox- 
ford University. 

It appears then, that in going over the evidence concerning the 
matter of spurious degrees the reader’s attention should be given 
especially to the question of the amount to which President Way- 
man knew of these false claims in his interest, and in fact partici- 
pated in them. 

The evidence assembled in the box at Liberty shows that he 
ordered for his inauguration a gown showing the Oxford D.Litt. 
colors, and commented on it to gentlemen present that day. Mean- 
while, The William Jewell Student, a college paper, published on 
November 22, 1923, a biographical sketch of Dr. Wayman, in which 
occurs the following passage: 

“The years 1920-21 he spent on leave of absence in Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. At the conclusion of his work there Dr. Wayman 
received from this most famous of British universities the degree 
of D.Litt.” 

And again in the same article: 

“During the course of his studies he has made three trips to Pales- 
tine, in the interest of archaeology. It was this study which was his 
chief interest while at Oxford. His work there was directed especially 
to the study of the Assyrian monuments, and upon his return to 
Louisville he was recognized as the only outstanding Assyrian scholar 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. His thesis for his Oxford 
degree was “The Code of Hammurabi.’”’ 

The Alumni Committee has assembled at Liberty the original 
reporter’s notes upon which this article in the William Jewell Student 
was founded. They hold that the internal evidence in these notes, 
both in the matter of the content and also of the form in which the 
notes exist, proves that the material was dictated to the reporter 
by the person concerned. And the present committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors agrees that the inference 
rises to a very high degree of probability. In any case, these state- 
ments thus blazoned upon the campus evoked at that time no cor- 
rection from the president’s office. 

Similar inaccuracies were published upon the campus on several 
occasions by The Tatler, another student publication, without any 
direct correction. 

But these are student papers and might conceivably escape the 
attention of the president. In the regular college catalogue, how- 
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ever, the case is different. All the catalogue material dealing with 
faculty lists, standing committees, degrees, and affairs of finance 
was regularly laid upon the desk of the president. He revised 
committees, and made whatever comments and corrections in the 
faculty list he pleased. Our Committee saw, in the box at Liberty, 
the catalogue material which had been proofread by the president, 
with changes indicated which comparison shows to be his. And 
now, these William Jewell catalogues for a series of years give the 
name and honors of the president as follows: 

“Harry Clifford Wayman, A.M., Th.D., D.D., D.Litt., President.’ 
It is so in the catalogues for 1923-24, for 1924-25, for 1925-26, and for 
1926-27. But in the catalogue for 1927-28, issued on March 15, 
1927, after the degree controversy had become acute, the degrees 
listed are changed to A.B., Th.M., D.D. That is, the spurious 
degrees were quietly dropped. 

During the year 1926 rumors became active that President Way- 
man did not possess the Oxford degree. On December 8, 1926, 
Dr. Lewis Hale, pastor of the First Baptist Church at Springfield, 
Missouri, wrote to President Wayman that such rumors were afloat. 
Dr. Hale was a member of the Board of Trustees, and had already 
had these matters under discussion with him. 

The response of Dr. Wayman to this summons becomes of special 
interest, in deciding whether he ever actually claimed the Oxford 
degree. Not only did he fail to say that he had never claimed that 
degree, but he presented a remarkable tale which should serve as 
justification of his claim. An excerpt from his letter of December 
9, 1926, to Dr. Lewis Hale, runs: 

“Well, now I want to give you some facts: While I was in Oxford, 
Georgetown College conferred on me the D.Litt. degree without my 
knowledge, and of course I was not present. I had my work so 
arranged at Oxford that I could not work for the Ph.D. I was learn- 
ing Assyrian and studying Old Testament under Dr. G. Buchanan 
Gray. When it came out in the paper that Georgetown had con- 
ferred a degree on me, Dr. Gray wrote to some of my friends in America 
that he was going to have Oxford do the same when I completed my 
book which I was writing under his direction and that of Dr. S. 
Langdon. I wrote the book, and it was accepted, but I was to make 
some additional first-hand studies in Palestine. This I did on my 
second trip, which was immediately before I came to Missouri, as 
you remember. I incorporated some additional material, and 
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thought I could immediately send my manuscript to printer. But, 
my! How could I? Or how can I? I had to lock my library on 
coming here. My book in manuscript form is used here and else- 
where. But in the midst of all this I received word that Dr. Gray 
had died. So, because of press of time, I decided I would not take 
the matter up with Dr. Gray’s successor until I could go to him 
with my manuscript, grades, and letters. I therefore took off the 
‘Oxford’, and agreed to wear only the Georgetown Litt.D., with the 
D.D. I have. 

“Now if the truth hurts me and gets me in bad, here goes. I 
can’t help it. Next summer, or if not then the next, I will take my 
manuscript and show somebody that I have not lied. 

“Now, Hale, here it is: Harry Clifford Wayman, A.B., A.M., 
Th.B., Th.M., Th.D., Litt.D., D.D. How’s that? Silly, isn’t 
it? But it’s so, and you can tell the devil and his imps.” 

In evaluating this letter we need to remember that in fact George- 
town College did not confer the Litt.D. until the summer of 1927, 
six months later than the date of the letter; that it was in due time 
established that Mr. Wayman never matriculated at Oxford at all; 
that of the degrees here listed, the A.M. he never gained at all, and 
the Th.D. also came in the summer of 1927. The letter is authentic, 
however, in the different sense that it was actually sent from Dr. 
Wayman to Dr. Hale, and our Committee verified the original of 
it in the box at Liberty. 

On December 10, 1926, Dr. Wayman sent to Dr. Hale an addi- 
tional letter, supplementing the one the day before. In it he says: 

“Dr. Gray, with whom I did my major work, was one of the uni- 
versity heads. They call them regents, I think. Anyway along 
in the spring of the year I was there he urged me to go with Mr. 
Hobbling to Egypt and Palestine for some first hand information 
and study. I decided to go, and he told me, after O.King my manu- 
script, that my degree had been granted, and for me to get back by 
convocation for the conferring of the same. He likewise in a news 
item to some of our denominational papers made mention of the 
same, which was copied. I, too, wrote to some of my friends about 
it. While I was in Palestine we were delayed and did not get back 
to England, but came straight home to America. Later Dr. Gray 
wrote me that when I returned to England he would arrange for 
publicly conferring same.’ 

The original of this letter also was verified at Liberty. Its obvious 
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import is to build up a moral support for the claim to an Oxford 
degree, even in the event which then appeared impending, that 
the actual possession of the degree itself would have to be disavowed. 

The material truth of the allegations put forward in these letters 
has to be evaluated in the light of two certain letters later received 
by Dr. Hale from Oxford. To an inquiry addressed to the regis- 
trar of Oxford University concerning the record of Mr. H. C. Way- 
man, the following letter was received under date of January 5, 
1928, and has been duly verified by our Committee: 


DEAR SIR: 

I cannot find any record of Mr. H. C. Wayman having been a 
member of this University. I am afraid I do not know anything 
of the work which he did with Dr. Gray, but as Professor S. Langdon 
is still alive and at Oxford (Jesus College) anyone who is interested 
in the matter could write to him for information. I am 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) p.p. E. S. Craic 
W.M.G. 


Dr. Hale wrote to Professor S. Langdon, as thus suggested, under 
date of January 20, 1928, quoting the letter of Mr. Craig, and also 
the passages already mentioned in Dr. Wayman’s letters of De- 
cember 9 and December 10, 1926. He requested from Professor 
Langdon a statement concerning the work of Dr. Wayman, and 
also concerning the requirements for the D.Litt. degree from Oxford 
University. In due time he received the following response—again 
verified by our Committee: 


“16, Lathbury Road, 
OXFORD. 
February 7, 1928. 


To the Rev. Lewis M. Hale, 
Springfield, Missouri 


DEAR Sir: 


I do remember Mr. Wayman, who came here to study from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. His preparation was so inferior that he attended 
few lectures and disappeared without becoming a member of the 
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University. It is impossible to obtain our D.Litt. degree without 
first becoming an M.A. or B.Litt. of the University, and we never 
give this degree until the member is of considerable academic stand- 
ing, and has attained an international reputation. We do give 
this degree, honoris causa, to distinguished scholars, such as Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard, President Butler of Columbia, and some 
others, but few living men have attained it. Foreign students can 
enter here for the D.Phil. degree, but Mr. Wayman had not the 
remotest chance of getting any degree in a University of our stand- 
ards. For the D.Phil. after presenting qualifications to enter the 
graduate school, the candidate must study here at least three years. 
I do not think Mr. Wayman would have been admitted as a candidate 
if he had applied. Professor Gray was teaching at Mansfield College, 
which is not a corporate part of this University and has no degrees 
to give of an academic nature. The matter is, therefore, entirely 
clear. Mr. Wayman never entered the University and attended 
few lectures in the University itself. He was here only a few weeks 
and was found to be so badly prepared that his chance of securing 
a degree, either D.Phil. or even B.Litt. (Bachelor of Letters) was 
remote. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) S. LANGDON 


Professor of Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philology 
Director of the Oxford Field Museum Expedition in Mesopotamia 


P.S.: I am certain that Professor Gray could never have written 
any letter to say that our D.Litt. would be conferred on anybody. 
That is a serious matter to get through the University, and not 
possible in case of one who has not our M.A. or B.Litt.”’ 


V. The Response of President Wayman 


Dr. Wayman has never made a public analytical denial of these 
charges. When approached by this Committee, he referred us to 
the present William Jewell authorities, and bowed himself out of — 
the picture. When informed by Dr. T. T. Shields that the matter 
would shortly be laid before the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Des Moines, he escaped that issue by the intervention of a student 
riot (see The Gospel Witness, Toronto, May 23, 1929). But since 
the majority of the Board of Trustees of William Jewell College 
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sustained him, it is of interest to see the elements of the case that 
appealed to them. And here the argument is that his own official 
statements to the Board do not carry these spurious claims, and are 
not unsound; that he is not answerable for erroneous statements 
made by other men. 

The chairman of the Board Mr. W. D. Johnson, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, preserves such letters. In two of them Dr. Wayman 
makes statements about his degrees, which were sound, as the Board 
understood matters. And therefore they sustained him, at a time 
when the adverse argument was not yet very adequately accredited. 

For the purpose of this Committee, the case for President Way- 
man may be illustrated by a passage which appeared in The Word 
and the Way, a Baptist paper published in Kansas City, see issue 
of July 19, 1928: 

“Third: In the third place, in 1924, some six months after Dr. 
Wayman was made president of the College, he published a signed 
statement in the William Jewell Bulletin disclaiming that he had 
certain degrees which had been published after his name and stat- 
ing such degrees as he did have. In the William Jewell Bulletin 
of February, 1924, there appeared the following statement by Dr. 
Wayman: 

“*T am told that there appeared in some of the papers and par- 
ticularly in The Student statements attributing certain degrees to 
me which I do not have. I do not have a Ph.D. degree, nor an LL.D. 
degree. These degrees have been put after my name in some re- 
ports by mistake. I do have a Doctor of Divinity degree and am 
a full graduate of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. I 
have completed my work for the Doctor of Theology degree. I 
took my examination several years ago and have written my thesis. 
It is my purpose to hand in the thesis, and have the degree conferred 
in the near future. The Doctor of Literature degree which was 
granted me while I was in Europe has been published as having 
been given me by a European university. During my residence 
abroad I did not matriculate for a degree because I had already 
done my graduate work for the Doctor’s degree. I do not have 
any degree from any European University.’”’ 

The Wiliam Jewell Bulletin from which this passage purports 
to have come seems to have had a remarkably limited circulation, 
if any. It was unknown, at the time, to officers on the campus. 
Our Committee could secure an original neither from the editor of 
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The Word and the Way, nor from the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, nor from anyone else. 

But even if publication was regular, the content of the denial is 
still tainted. The Student had not ascribed to him the Ph.D., or 
the LL.D. In the context, an erroneous meaning has been put 
upon the statement, ‘““These degrees have been put after my name 
in some reports by mistake.’’ No Doctor of Literature degree was 
really granted him while he was in Europe. Yet even so, if the 
last two sentences had been really published in 1924, and could have 
formed a part of the letter to Dr. Hale on December 9, 1926, the 
controversy might not have shaped in the way it did. 

It is evident that the defense set up by Dr. Wayman’s friends 
does not take the correct logical form. It is charged that for a 
series of years and notably in 1926, he was deceiving the academic 
public about degrees. It is replied that in 1922-23 he did not de- 
ceive the Board of Trustees in this matter. 


VI. The Question of Modernism 


The second great issue in the controversy was a special develop- 
ment of the old opposition between fundamentalism and modernism. 
At William Jewell this took the form of the contention on the part 
of the extreme conservative element, that the professors and their 


supporters were corrupting the religious adjustment of the students, 


and leading them into the ways of modernistic thinking; and the 
counter-contention, on the part of the friends of the professors, 
that this argument was without merit so far as the facts were con- 
cerned, but was deliberately fomented as a controversial device in 
order to conceal the real problem at the College. 

The roots of the issue reach back many years. William Jewell 
College, although not legally and financially controlled by them, 
is yet historically and morally the organ of the Southern Baptists 
of Missouri; and the Southern Baptist denomination in Missouri 
is conceded to be quite conservative. Even so, there had been no 
official commitment to extreme conservatism, and prior to the ad- 
vent of the somewhat sharpened standards implied in so-called funda- 
mentalist agitation the college had functioned normally. It had not 
taught the doctrine of evolution, it is true, nor had it espoused the 
modernist side of controverted matters. But under President 
Greene the policy had been established of maintaining what was 
called the “dual alliance.” That is, the close connection was pre- 
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served with the Southern Baptists of Missouri, of course; but also, 
a contact was maintained with the Northern Baptist organization, 
from whom also considerable sums were received. And Northern 
Baptist tendencies are somewhat less conservative. 

Disquiet and suspicion in this matter was occasioned by the so- 
called “Slaten incident,’”’ in 1922. It seems that some years be- 
fore that date a certain William Jewell student, A. Wakefield Slaten, 
had been distinguished for scholarship, personality, and religious 
character. He had been encouraged to go forward to a doctorate 
at the University of Chicago in theological lines, and then was brought 
back to William Jewell as head of the department of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Religious Education. But his teaching quickly occasioned 
conservative opposition, and in December of 1922 he was brought 
up for a hearing before the Board of Trustees. 

While this case was pending, a group of William Jewell professors 
sent to President Greene a letter containing the following passage: 

“We know Dr. Slaten to be a thorough scholar, an inspiring teacher, 
and a devout Christian—we desire to express our deep regret should 
the trustees feel obliged to discontinue Dr. Slaten’s connection with 
William Jewell College.” 

This was signed by R. R. Fleet, H. G. Parker, and L. D. Weyand, 
among others. 

At the hearing, however, Dr. Slaten adopted the réle of the ex- 
treme liberal. He denied substantially all of the positions which 
Missouri Baptists, even of some measure of advancement, had come 
to regard as of fundamental significance, and seemed to court dis- 
missal. And the vote by which he was dismissed was a unanimous 
one, although not all of the Board were fundamentalist. 

The professors who had signed the letter to President Greene in 
Dr. Slaten’s interest then felt that they owed it to themselves to 
point out that they dissociated themselves from Dr. Slaten’s theologi- 
cal views; and in a further letter they avowed that the full sweep 
of those views had not been known to them at the time of writing 
the letter of endorsement. But among conservatives some remained 
unconvinced. 

On October 30, 1927, Dean R. R. Fleet gave in the First Baptist 
Church at Kansas City an address on Spiritual Values in Modern 
Education. ‘This address appealed greatly to those who heard it, 
and was subsequently published for separate distribution. In gen- 
eral well conceived, it contained two or three caustic references to 
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conservatives. But besides, it tacitly presupposed the acceptance 
of the methods and viewpoints appropriate to modern science, al- 
though it also presupposed a spiritual philosophy as interpreting 
that science. 

This address, when published, was immediately seized upon as 
an offense by certain leaders of the fundamentalists in Missouri. 
Very much of what they said in criticism was clearly overdrawn. 
Since the address did not state the foundations of faith as they did, 
they urged that it represented the spirit of naturalism, agnosticism, 
materialism; when in fact it was near to the spirit of Platonism, 
which entered largely into early Christian philosophy. The vigor 
of the attack by fundamentalist spokesmen was met by correspond- 
ing warmth on the part of the students, and generally of those who 
support modern tendencies in these matters. The whole affair 
made excellent copy for the newspapers, and was accordingly greatly 
magnified. Intertwining with the controversy over degrees, it in- 
tensified the acrimony. The Board has never charged, as we under- 
stand, that the professors were making objectionable statements 
in their classrooms. Indeed the evidence showed that the actual 
work of the professors with their students was constructive and 
favorable to a religious interpretation of life. They had greatly 
aided many men in gaining a religious reading of life and experience; 
and the tension of intellectual readjustment so often in evidence 
was not so prominent here. But their theoretical view concern- 
ing the metaphysical basis of Christian belief was indeed different 
from that of the fundamentalists. If it were granted that William 
Jewell College should stand firmly for hundred per cent funda- 
mentalism, as the University of Des Moines has striven to do, then the 
resignation of these professors would be logical. And the professors 
themselves supposed for about a year, that this reason was the one 
formally dominant in the minds of the Board for dismissing them. 
They understood President Wayman to tell them, on the day of the 
dismissal, that “‘the Board felt that they were not in step with the 
Baptists of Missouri.” 

Our Committee finds, however, that what the Board really wished 
was relief for President Wayman, and that extreme orthodoxy was 
not the key to its policy, although certain members were responsive 
to that consideration. The new president, Dr. Herget, assured our 
Committee that this charge of heterodoxy was not the reason for the 
dismissal, and indeed, that no minute of such a reason had been 
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made in the records of the Board. He assured us further, that he 
had himself been unanimously elected to the presidency by this 
same Board, some six weeks later, after he had explicitly declared 
to them that he was neither a fundamentalist nor a modernist. And 
indeed, we find in one of the Missouri papers of July 9, 1928, in an 
account of the newly called president, the following paragraph: 

“In the world of Baptist doctrine Mr. Herget is regarded as a 
‘middle-of-the-roader,’ being neither a fundamentalist nor a modern- 
ist in his attitude.” 

Another incident reinforces the conclusion that members of the 
Board were dominated by other considerations than fundamentalist 
theology. Professor Parker took very seriously what he supposed 
to be the repudiation of his religious life and convictions which was 
apparently implied in the dismissal. He was a member of the Second 
Baptist Church of Liberty, and indeed the teacher of a strong class 
for men in its Sunday School. Dr. Parker therefore prepared an 
extended statement to his local church, asking for a determination 
of his standing. He described his religious views and convictions, 
declared himself to be neither a fundamentalist nor a modernist. 
“I am asking,” he concludes, ‘‘that you consider this matter at your 
early convenience and if you find that I am a Baptist in good and 
regular standing according to your views that you will. grant my 
letter. If you do not approve of me or my conduct kindly advise 
me and I shall leave your fellowship with the greatest of good will 
and a tender regard for the pleasant associations of nearly all my life.” 

The Board of Deacons gave a unanimous endorsement of Pro- 
fessor Parker, denying his request for a letter on the ground that it 
“would mean Dr. Parker’s withdrawal from this congregation’; 
and the church body unanimously ratified this decision of the deacons. 
But the senior deacon was also a member of the Board of Trustees 
of William Jewell College, and in that capacity had voted to deny 
re-election to the professors. There were others in the church who 
represented the same tendency. We interpret their thought to be 
that they had wished to uphold the hands of President Wayman, 
but had no opposition to the theology of Professor Parker. 

A further fact pointing in the same direction developed at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of William Jewell College 
in May, 1929. The St. Louis alumni had sent a representative to 
request of the Board a more favorable action, more especially in 
the still pending case of Dr. Parker, since the others are all placed. 
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In the discussion the representative was informed by the president 
of the Board that the religious question had little or nothing to do 
with the matter. The emphasis was then thrown instead upon 
personal loyalty to the administration of President Wayman. 

There is evidence that the charge of modernism was actively fo- 
mented by friends of the president as well as fundamentalist leaders. 
Its natural effect was to lead to a crisis which would require some 
kind of solution. But we find little evidence that the majority of 
the Board regarded the professors as sufficiently at fault under this 
head to warrant their dismissal. It seems clear, however, that in 
the confusion of that time the Board failed to recognize any obliga- 
tion to protect the professors from a vicious misuse of the odium 
theologicum. 


VII. The Charge of Personal Disloyalty 


It now seems evident that dominant elements in the Board thought 
that they were called upon to strengthen the hands of the president. 
They interpreted the tension on the campus, then, as implying want 
of personal loyalty. In May of 1929, in speaking to the St. Louis 
alumni representative already mentioned, one of the Board mem- 
bers phrased it that the professors ‘‘had interfered with Dr. Way- 
man’s administration, had plotted against him, and were generally 
out of sympathy with the ideals and policies of the College.’’ But 
when pressed to give instances of this sort of thing he could adduce 
no particulars, and the Board has never specified details to support 
this charge. 

The professors, on the other hand, offer a considerable body of 
evidence to indicate that their attitude was in general one of formal 
correctness, and on certain occasions distinctly more. Thus, Dean 
Fleet, in December of 1926, signed a formal statement for Dr. Way- 
man which he believed at the time to be ‘technically true only”’ 
to the effect that President Wayman had not said, so far as the dean 
was aware, that his D.Litt. was from Oxford nor had he so adver- 
tised it. Dean Fleet also refrained from correcting an erroneous 
statement which occurred in the Kansas City Journal-Post in 1928, 
to the effect that he, Fleet, took full responsibility for the errors 
in Dr. Wayman’s degrees. Professor Parker in March of 1927, 
induced the local representative of the Kansas City Star to with- 
draw from publication an article which contained a general exposure 
of the degree matter, which at that time had not yet become general 
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knowledge. In many other ways they strove to help Dr. Wayman 
in his difficulty. Most impressive is the fact that while they came 
into full knowledge that the Oxford degree claim was ungrounded 
in 1924, they covered it up so completely that it never became public 
from them, eventually coming to the surface, as they aver, from 
another source. But they think that President Wayman did not feel 
convinced concerning this last point. At any rate it is clear that 
in due time a considerable amount of mutual suspicion developed; 
but it is not clear that the professors were doing anything to under- 
mine the president’s position. And so far as concerns the “‘ideals 
of the College,’’ in an academic sense, it is substantially these men 
who had fixed and defined those ideals on a worthy basis, and were 
giving their lives to the establishment of them. 

Our Committee is forced to infer that the charge of personal dis- 
loyalty is devoid of essential merit. It is true that student opinion 
at the College was becoming sharply opposed to the president and 
the small group of professors who gathered around him, and there- 
fore more vigorously partial to the dean and the older group of pro- 
fessors. We think the Board somewhat confusedly attributed this 
to plotting and machinations; when in fact it is only the natural 
and inevitable reaction of the American student, where he believes 
that he sees honesty, integrity, and substance on the one hand op- 
posed by shiftiness and hypocrisy on the other hand. 


VIII. The Attitude of the Board 


It remains to present a little more directly the findings and policy 
of the Board of Trustees. At the March meeting in 1928 they “‘ex- 
onerated” the president, and at the May meeting they discontinued 
the professors—in each case by a vote of nearly two toone. Why so? 

The exoneration of the president culminates in an informal state- 
ment that the Board finds that President Wayman has all the de- 
grees that he claimed to have when he came to William Jewell College. 

In order to see the sense in which this statement may be regarded 
as true we have to observe what it does not say. It does not say 
that he had the degrees claimed in the letter to Dr. Hale, or in the 
College catalogues. It does not exactly say that when he came to 
William Jewell College he really had the degrees that he then claimed 
to have. Indeed, it does not genuinely vindicate any of the ques- 
tioned degrees—except perhaps one. It turns upon the fact that the 
President of the Board had in his possession a letter from Dr. Way- 
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man, already referred to, bearing date of February 14, 1923, at a 
time when Dr. Wayman was negotiating for the William Jewell 
presidency. In it he says: “Concerning my educational qualifica- 
tions, I have a Bachelor’s and Master’s degree from the Seminary, 
and have completed my work for the Doctor’s degree, but the de- 
gree has not been conferred. I have the Honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree, conferred several years ago, and while I was abroad George- 
town College also granted me the Doctor of Literature degree.” 
Now the only inaccuracy here is in the fact that the Georgetown 
Litt.D. degree had not been conferred in 1923. But there was at 
that time a news item in the Western Recorder, a Baptist paper of 
Kentucky, which announced the conferring of such degree. Dr. 
Wayman had received the clipping, and it is perhaps possible to 
vindicate his good faith by supposing that he believed it. And 
yet, the fact will remain that in this letter of February 14, 1923, 
on which the Board chiefly relied, one of the capital statements 
was inaccurate. The skillful wording of the Board’s public ‘‘exonera- 
tion’ avoids a direct denial of this circumstance, which would have 
been impossible, and avoids also making the real situation clear. 
The minority of the Board urged, however, that the great volume 
of evidence which showed the later claiming of spurious degrees 
was not being sufficiently analyzed by the Board, and that it re- 
mained unrefuted. The exonerating statement as published is 
silent on that phase of the matter. A special committee of the 
Board was appointed to prepare a more formal statement represent- 
ing the majority opinion. If it had been published we were promised 
also a minority statement. But we understand that neither came 
to publication. The result is that the majority of the Board has 
simply pushed aside the more damaging phases of the evidence, 
without analyzing or refuting it, and yet has maintained a policy 
predicated on the assumption that the evidence is unsound. 
Our Committee is led to infer that the deeper reason for this atti- 
tude on the part of the Board members lies in the psychology of 
the situation. They were successful business men, and apparently 
strove to apply business principles to the matter. That means 
finding a strong man to run a concern, and then upholding his hands. 
This implies sustaining the power of the president to ‘‘hire and fire.”’ 
This seems so clear to some that impatience with academic tradi- 
tion and punctilio easily develops. Given a successful business 
man, accustomed to run the affairs of his company in that way, 
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it is not impossible for this type of psychological situation to pass 
on into the farther reaches of stubbornness or even of tyranny. How 
far this movement may have passed at William Jewell cannot be 
determined; but it is clear that the attitude of the majority of the 
Board became somewhat resolutely set, in a manner that does not 
take account either of the entire body of evidence or of the best 
academic usages and traditions. 
IX. Summary of Findings 

1. We find that President H. C. Wayman had laid claim to the 
possession of academic degrees to which he was not entitled, and 
had gained professional advantages from such claims. 

2. We find that the three professors discharged had been for- 
mally loyal to him, had striven to do their duty under the difficult 
conditions, and were not responsible for his weakening hold upon 
the William Jewell situation. 

3. We find that the charge of modernism was overdriven, that 
it possessed validity only for the extreme fundamentalist partisans, 
and that in this extreme sense it was not the real ground of the 
Board’s action, although it was a weapon used in the controversy. 

4. We find that the Board erred in the assessment of the values 
involved, attaching undue importance to sustaining the president, 
and too slight importance to the more genuine academic values for 
which the professors stood. 

5. We find that the result has been a grave academic wrong 
against the professors discharged, especially to two of them, and 
most notably to Professor Harry G. Parker. 

6. We find that William Jewell College owes a genuine moral 
debt to Professor Parker, which its management should discharge 
in some substantial way. 

7. We find that the troubles at William Jewell illustrate the sound- 
ness of the recommendations of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors concerning tenure of office and procedure in case of dis- 
missal, for if these recommendations had been followed the more dis- 
integrating stages of the disorders would probably never have occurred. 


Epcar L. HINMAN 
Jess—E M. GREENMAN 
F. E. KE&sSTER 
The above report is approved by the general committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure for publication in the Bulletin, 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Attention is called to the gratifying continued increase in the num- 
ber of nominations published. The Committee on Chapters, under 


’ the chairmanship of Professor Edward S. Allen of Iowa State College, 


is cooperating with the Washington Office in a comprehensive pro- 
gram for encouraging nominations with special attention to institu- 
tions where effort seems most worth while. It is evident by results 
already accomplished that we are still far short of the saturation 
point. It is hoped that as many members as possible will cooperate 
in bringing the value of the Association and its work to the attention 
of persons eligible for active and junior membership. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


As the result of a careful investigation of living conditions in France, 
action has been taken raising the stipend for the fellowships from 
$1200 to $1400. As the income of the organization remained the 
same it was necessary to reduce the number of fellowships to be 
awarded from twelve to nine. It is hoped that as the result of an 
appeal to be issued during the present year, an increase of income 
will permit of an increase in the number of fellowships awarded. 

In order that the fellowships might have more adequate geographi- 
cal representation, a change in the plan of distribution of announce- 
ments was decided upon this year. Hitherto a large number of 
applications came from the northeastern part of the country and as a 
natural consequence, the majority of awards were made to students 
from that area. That region, however, is the part of the United 
States whose inhabitants are already most familiar with French 
culture and civilization and it seems desirable to concentrate our 
efforts upon other parts of the United States in order to acquaint 
their teachers and students with the remarkable opportunity the 
fellowships offer to come into personal contact with that rich culture. 
Hence it is recommended that the United States be divided into 
three areas, and the solicitation of fellowships be confined to one 
area in each year, special efforts to be made to bring the fellowships 
to the attention of the students of the region. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND RADIO BROADCASTING 


Announcement has been made by the American Association for 
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Adult Education, that a six months survey has just been undertaken 
to determine the possibilities of radio broadcasting as a mechanism 
in adult education. This study has been made possible by funds 
supplied by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The survey 
is a part of the Association’s general policy of fostering the wave 


of public interest in educational opportunities for those of mature — 


age and is the latest of many which the Association has undertaken 
in the adult education field. It will be parallel to, and in cooperation 
with, an investigation of the whole field of radio in education begun 
last summer by a special committee appointed by Secretary Wilbur. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Beginning with January, 1930, Progressive Education, the journal 
of the Progressive Education Association, will be issued as a monthly. 
Many new features will be introduced, and a wider policy of touching 
all phases of new educational developments will be adopted. 

...The second annual Summer Institute of the Progressive 
Education Association will be held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, for six weeks in the summer of 1930. Courses in History 
and Principles of Progressive Education, Experiments in Progressive 
Education, Primary School Methods and Materials, Primary School 
Administration, Secondary School Methods and Materials, and 
Secondary School Administration will be offered. The Institute 
will be held in conjunction with the Vassar Institute of Euthenics, 
where additional courses in general child welfare, adult education, 
and the arts and crafts will be available to all students. 

The Tenth Annual Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association will be held at the Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C., 
April 3, 4, and 5, 1930. The general topic of the Conference will be 
“Education and the Larger Life.’ One prominent feature of the 
Conference will be a series of group discussions arranged in such a 
way as to allow continued sessions with summaries. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


This Committee appointed by President Hoover in June has 
published a preliminary statement of its aims and program as 
follows: 

From the earliest times American communities have exercised 
as one of the most characteristic expressions of American democracy a 
very large measure of local control over their educational institutions. 
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When the Constitution of the United States was drafted there were 
such divergences in the practices and policies of different sections of 
the country that a national educational system was not provided. 

It was inevitable, however, that the states and even the Federal 
Government should, in the interest of public welfare, assume in- 
creasing responsibility for the promotion of education. 

It has gradually been recognized in all of the states that there are 
certain general functions of control and support of education which 
must be exercised by state governments rather than be left to local 
agencies. 

Another type of direction and control has been evolved, through 
the voluntary cooperation of educational institutions, in regional 
and national organizations. 

Also, it has come to pass in the course of American history that 
certain problems have arisen which required and secured for their 
solution participation of the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government has steadily increased its attention to educational 
matters. It now maintains, controls, and supports certain educa- 
tional institutions and systems for national purposes. It grants 
financial aid and exercises various degrees of supervision over several 
types of education. It collects statistics and prepares reports 
covering fields of information which are beyond the range of any 
local or state agencies, 

Since the evolution of Federal participation in education has 
been especially rapid in recent years and since the various Federal 
departments have shared so generally in these recent developments, 
it is now apparent that a systematic study of the proper adjustment 
of educational responsibilities of the Federal Government must be 
undertaken. 

The pursuit of this study will occupy the National Advisory 
Committee for a considerable period of time. This Committee, 
however, now holds that there are certain practices and policies in 
the field of education which are generally accepted as proper functions 
of the Federal Government. 

The five functions which the committees unanimously agreed 
to be proper functions of the Federal Government are to: 


1. Gather, compile, interpret, and disseminate adequate statistics 
of national scope at all levels of education. 

2. Conduct research on basic educational problems of national 
significance. 
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3. Maintain an adequate library of educational works and make 
it accessible to the public. 

4. Maintain a legislative digest and information service to which 
state legislatures could look for information concerning the laws of 
other states and of foreign countries concerning education. 

5. Furnish experts on request to cooperate in state or community 
surveys in education. 


Two more of the theses contained principles on which there seemed 
to be general agreement, but the statement of the principles did not 
satisfy. These were referred to the sub-committees for more accur- 
ate definition in the following form: 

Support and administer such educational and other institutions 
as are clearly of a national character but are beyond the scope of the 
states, such as military and naval academies and service schools. 

Encourage scientific researches in those fields which will aid in the 
development of the nation’s material resources, and assist directly 
in those researches which cannot be effectively or economically 
carried on by states or by individuals. 


The remaining three theses drew forth a lively discussion. They 
were finally referred to the sub-committees with instructions that 
each consider the portion appropriate to it and formulate ways and 
means in which to procure the critical data needed to reach reliable 
conclusions on the points involved. These three theses are: 

Supplement the resources of the states in providing higher educa- 
tion of a general nature for the purpose of training large numbers of 
students in the intelligent application, understanding, and exercise 
of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Seek to equalize additional opportunities in the different states 
by providing funds which will enable the states with lower financial 
ability to increase the educational facilities which they offer. 

Provide funds for initiating additional educational activities in 
the states which would not be started without such financial aid 
from the Federal Government. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS IN CHINA 


One of the latest developments in Chinese education is the organi- 
zation of a National Association of University Professors, announce- 
ment of which has been received by the Secretary of our Association. 
Those responsible for promoting the organization have expressed 
keen interest in the American Association and have requested in- 
formation and suggestions for their guidance. ‘The Secretary has 
sent fraternal greetings to the new association in China. 


REVIEW 


The American Scholar—A Study in Litterae Inhumaniores, by 
Norman Foerster. The University of North Carolina Press, 1929, 
pp. 67.—This attractively printed booklet is an expansion of a 
paper read by the author before the Graduate and Philological 
Clubs of the University of North Carolina in 1928-29. Because 
of his recognized position in American literary criticism and of his 
controversial approach to the problem outlined, one can readily 
imagine that the address aroused animated discussion among his 
colleagues. Limitations of space and the general interests of this 
Bulletin preclude extended consideration of special aspects of the 
problem; but the varied fields of knowledge included by the author 
in his approach justify a brief exposition and analysis of its contents 
here. 

In essence the book is an appeal for the primacy of literary criti- 
cism in all study and teaching of any literary product. In other 
words, the goal of any consideration of a literary product should 
be the development of sound literary taste and standards of judg- 
ment. A quotation from Dean Otto Heller’s address, Zhe Ph.D.: 
Its Denotation and Its Connotation (Association of American Uni- 
versities, 192S—reprinted in the Bulletin of A. A. U. P., October, 
1929), and one from Professor Thorndike’s address as President of 
the Modern Language Association in 1927, form the preface and 
text of the little book and suggest at once that the author’s special 
animus is against the present system of graduate instruction and 
doctoral requirements as applied to literature. Within sixty-seven 
pages he sketches the spell and limitations of science, the value, 
dominance, and evils of linguistics, the invasion of literary history, 
general history, and the new psychology, his reasons for the necessity 
of a return to criticism in connection with research in literature, 
his indictment of the present system of graduate instruction in 
literature and his suggestions for a new approach. His assumption 
is that the individuals and institutions responsible for the higher 
study of literature—and thus indirectly for all such study—are 
satisfied with the present system and have little or no interest in 
the evaluation of literature per se. His thesis interpreted compre- 
hensively has a double appeal: for the restoration of the function 
of the liberal college, “‘at present...being ground between the 
nether millstone of the secondary school and the upper millstone of 
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the graduate school’; and for the subordination in graduate in- 
struction in literature of all the forces and elements of modern 
civilization to the ends of literary criticism. 

Literary scholarship, he affirms, now lives in the shadow of science. 
Linguistic philologists have rendered an essential service in giving 
us a key to a knowledge of the literature of the past, but they have 
confused means and ends and “have in effect cooperated with the 
forces hostile to the humanities and betrayed their own cause.”’ 
His indictment of those interested in special research problems 
as found in various historical approaches is no less sweeping: 


When a professor of English is awarded a Guggenheim fellowship 
in order to make ‘‘a study of the historical and legal literature of 
ancient Ireland, with special reference to Celtic parallels in the Welsh 
laws and historical works, and the relationships and intercourse of 
the early Irish with the Welsh and Northumbrian people of the 
island of Britain’; when candidates for the doctorate in English 
are permitted to write dissertations on such a subject as ‘‘Northern 
Travelers in the Southern States before the Civil War’’; when pro- 
fessors of English are awarded the Pulitzer prize in History and 
recognized in the League of Nations list of works in History; when 
one of the most erudite professors of English in the country publishes 
as a crowning achievement a book on witchcraft; when more and 
more books and dissertations are of such a nature that they merit 
more attention in historical than in literary reviews and only his- 
torians are really competent to pass judgment upon them, something 
is fundamentally wrong with our conception of literary scholarship. 
However much general historians may welcome these new workers 
in history, literary scholars who remain faithful to their tasks can 
only regard them as deserters. 


If proof were needed that those in America interested in modern 
languages regard the problem just outlined as pertinent and sig- 
nificant, one finds it in the last program of the Modern Language 
Association. The one general meeting of the Association set aside 
for papers by members was ‘‘devoted to a consideration from several 
points of view of the Association’s objectives in scholarship.’’ The 
papers there read and discussed were: Literature as an Art; Lin- 
guistics as a Science; The Province of Literary History. And 
any observant reader will find in this program as a whole and in 
current contributions to modern language journals sufficient justifi- 
cation of the arraignment that apparently extraneous or subordinate 
matters often crowd out consideration of literature as such or as a 
criticism and philosophy of life. It should be added, however, that 
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many apparently extraneous contributions are distinctly pertinent 
for a critical evaluation of the literary product. Striking evidence, 
too, that the whole system of graduate instruction in this country 
is in a state of flux is afforded by a section of President Hutchins’ 
recent inaugural address. There he places upon the University of 
Chicago a dual obligation: ‘‘to devise the best methods of preparing 
men for research and creative scholarship ‘and to devise the best 
methods of preparing men for teaching.’’ Despite Professor Foer- 
ster’s admission that the typical scholar does not exist as such, he 
recurrently presents him to us—often as the exponent of obsolete 
views. One illustration must suffice. He writes concerning the 
literary historian: ‘‘He regards literature as a developing organism, 
enjoying perpetual life and containing within itself lesser organisms, 
the literatures of nations, periods, etc.’’ Now the distinction be- 
tween organic life, reproducing itself, and literature, an artistic 
product of an individual mind, its too well established and generally 
accepted for the statement just quoted to be presented today as 
typical of literary historians. His admission that “linguistic, textual, 
and historical knowledge is an indispensable preliminary to literary 
criticism’’ and his insistence, in harmony with such forebears and 
contemporaries as Matthew Arnold and Paul Elmer More, upon a 
knowledge of the literature of the past makes one wonder if his 
literary critics in the end must not always be the few supermen 
and superwomen who are able to emerge after the severe and complex 
preliminary discipline. 

A less inclusive title, an admission of the solid and genuine hu- 
manism of leaders among linguistic scholars and literary historians, 
a more satisfying discussion of correlation of the disciplines which 
he believes will produce a body of sensitive, sound literary critics 
instead of the present dull, mediocre Ph.D’s., less of the attitude 
of propagandist and more of urbanity would make this stimulating 
essay more convincing. This address as a personal contribution for 
discussion by a local university group is a commendable approach 
to an important problem; but as an ex cathedra utterance of an 
American critic it calls for considerable development of its present 
outline form. 

GEORGE R. COFFMAN 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


GREAT TEACHERS 


The executive and administrative officers of the colleges affiliated 
with nineteen church boards of education were asked to cooperate 
in a study of two phases of college teaching. 

The first phase had to do with those individuals referred to on any 
college campus as “great teachers.’’ It is a rare college that has 
not had or does not have some “‘great teachers.”” The second phase 
was concerned with the methods used by the college officers in the 
building of their faculties. No effort has been made as yet to 
trace the possible relationships between these two phases of the 
subject. 

A total of 187 colleges participated in the investigation regarding 
the great teachers, and a total of 162 in the study of the methods of 
building college faculties. Probably 200 colleges were concerned 
in both studies. The purpose, however, was to secure the attitude 
toward the questions involved of those institutions which are defi- 
nitely committed to what is called Christian education. 

It is not claimed that the pictures secured are composite pictures 
of all American colleges, nor ideal pictures for the colleges cooperating. 
The camera was pointed to portions of the field and the results se- 
cured were the results secured. The data assembled disclose some 
unexpected results. ... 

There was a hypothesis that the so-called “great teacher’ was 
largely a fabrication of the imagination. ‘That the great teachers 
were neither born great nor achieved greatness, but their greatness 
was thrust upon them by the administration for publicity purposes, 
or by alumni in their moments of sentimental reminiscence, and that 
the greatness of the teachers increased directly as the distance from 
the students’ graduation dates. . . 

Our findings indicate that it is not safe to prejudge an investiga- 
tion. A few great teachers were reported for the decades of the 
nineteenth century—even so far back as 1841-50. But there were 
many more reported for the twentieth century than the nineteenth; 
there were more reported for the decade 1911-20 than for any other 
The numbers for 1901-10 exceeded the numbers for 1891-1900, 
and these in turn exceeded those for 1881-90. Of course, the 
results might have been different if the reporting officers had been 
the alumni rather than the administrative officers. Perhaps the 
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opinion of the officers of administration should be more reliable 
than that of the alumni. In any event, it appears that not all great 
teachers are dead teachers. The reports bear out the assertion 
of one of our correspondents that the great teachers are well dis- 
tributed throughout the history of the college. 

Among the teachers under consideration in these colleges it was 
found that 142 of them had the Doctor’s degree. Within this list 
were included a few with Sc.D., Ped.D. and M.D. degrees. Also, the 
same number were reported as having the M.A. or M.S. degree. 
As to the universities from which these degrees were secured, Chicago 
is named more than any other one institution, followed very closely 
by Columbia, and after that, in order, by Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and others, to the 
total of forty-one different institutions. 

More great teachers, 68, were reported in the field of English 
and English literature than in any other field; mathematics ranks 
next, 57, followed by philosophy, 44; Greek, 42; Latin, 40; history, 
36; biology, 30; chemistry, 29; Bible, 24; science, 20; education, 
17; social science, 13; German, 12, and psychololgy, 12. If to 
what is reported definitely as ‘‘social science’’ were added economics, 
sociology, political science, and government, the total would equal 
that of history, 36, and if history and social science, thus broadly con- 
ceived were combined, this group would take the first place. If to 
Bible were added religion, New Testament, theology, and other 
kindred subjects this group would be in the same rank as history, 36. 
Forty-five different subjects were mentioned in which these teachers 
achieved distinction. 

In view of popular criticism one of the surprises came in the 
matter of research. Only 45 answers out of 158 were positively to 
the effect that their teachers were not also carrying on research as 
well as teaching. There were 69 positive answers in the affirmative, 
and a certain amount of ambiguity in 44. Sixty-five of our corre- 
spondents advised that the research had resulted in publication, 
though, of course, the type of publication was not stipulated. At 
least there was no disposition on the part of 40 per cent of our corre- 
spondents to ignore research as an important feature of successful 
teaching. 

A considerably larger number of replies, 94, indicated that fruitful 
student contacts were more often to be found than publication as a 
result of the researches the teacher had made. Approximately 85 
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per cent of those who engaged in research were noted for their fruitful 
student contacts. 

As a further effort to elicit judgments concerning the real teaching 
capacity of these men and women, the question was asked: Did 
they teach their subjects, or did they devote much of their time in class toa 
discussion of questions of philosophical interest, or relating to the 
“problems of life?’”’ Of the 161 answers, 68 reported the teaching of 
the subjects, including ‘‘mainly”’ and “‘primarily,’’ while 62 others 
reported that they taught both the subject and general questions of 
philosophical interest. Only six answers indicated essential dis- 
cursiveness on the part of the teachers. Practically all the answers 
indicated a broad sympathy with life and with the institutions of life 
on the part of the teachers. Apparently, these teachers were not 
simply technicians. 

A still further effort was made to provoke a discriminating judg- 
ment by the question: Were they ‘‘great’’ on account of their per- 
sonality and character regardless of skill in teaching? Seventy-three 
correspondents felt that their personality, character, etc., largely 
carried them through to distinction, and 29 believed that both were 
essential factors in the case. Only 26 answered in the negative. 
Very few cared to estimate the teacher purely on the basis of skill in 
teaching alone... . 

One hundred and thirty-three institutions were named as sources 
of ‘‘best teachers.’’ As several of those specified are not graduate 
schools, there are no doubt a number of ‘‘best teachers’’ who did no 
graduate work. On the basis of the frequency with which they 
were named the leading universities rank: University of Chicago 
93, Columbia 70, Harvard 44, Johns Hopkins 29, Cornell 25, Illinois 
25, Yale 25, Iowa 23, Wisconsin 20, Michigan 18, Princeton 16, 
Pennsylvania 14, Northwestern 13, Ohio State 10. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. It appears that the so-called great teacher has been found 
throughout the entire history of our denominational colleges, but 
that contrary to the prophecies frequently made, more of them have 
appeared in the twentieth century than in the nineteenth century. 
The decade in which the largest number of great teachers was listed 
was the decade ending 1920. 

2. It appears that the great teachers have taught the great 
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subjects, the subjects which have always—or, at least, since the rise 
of science—taken the prominent place in the college curriculum, 
although there is evidence that the question after all is not a question 
of subjects but of teachers. 

3. It appears that in the judgment of our correspondents it has 
not been the teachers who made their work easy or popular who 
have been considered the great teachers, but rather those who have 
inspired their students to greater individual effort. 

4. It appears that a considerable majority of these teachers 
have not been trained in education, but along with this finding 
must be considered the fact that a good majority of the college 
officials are now giving preferential treatment to those who have 
had training in education. 

5. The assumption that the teachers in these colleges have 
not been men of modern training does not stand as indicated by the 
findings of this study. 

6. It appears that the attitude of these college officials is de- 
cidedly not one of antagonism to research. It would, of course, 
be hazardous to agree that everything reported as research would 
meet the requirements of a scientific definition, but it is not only 
interesting but illuminating to observe that a very large proportion 
of the colleges insist that their great teachers have had at least the 
research attitude of mind. At the same time there is a very decided 
opinion among them that the traits which lead to successful research 
are different from the traits which lead to successful teaching, 
and there is a very strong trend in the direction of giving first con- 
sideration in the employment of teachers in these colleges to the 
capacity to teach. It is claimed by our correspondents that the men 
who have been engaged in so-called research have been more dis- 
tinguished for their fruitful contacts with students than for their 
publications. 

7. These college executives do not believe that teachers have 
been listed as great because of their diffused interest in the problems 
of life in general. They report that a few of them have been es- 
sentially discursive in their thinking and methods, but that the over- 
whelming majority of them, while showing broad sympathies with 
life and with the institutions of life, have nevertheless held closely 
to the teaching of their subjects. 

8. It also appears that very few of the great teachers are estimated 
purely on the basis of their pedagogical technique. With their skill 
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in teaching have usually gone distinct characteristics of personality, 
character and definite religious influence. 

9. The answers to the question as to whether they were distin- 
guished scholars, undoubtedly need careful interpretation, and 
the data at present are insufficient for this interpretation. 

10. There was a very general expression on the part of our 
correspondents that the teachers under consideration were noted for 
their success in stimulating students to frequent the libraries. The 
testimony on this point is almost universally favorable. 

11. The consensus of opinion is very conclusive that these 
teachers stimulated their students to further study in the graduate 
schools and elsewhere. 

12. The personal qualities or traits of the great teachers are, 
in order—interest in the students, knowledge or mastery of the 
subject, sympathy, helpfulness, character, and personality. 

RoBERT L. KELLY, Bulletin, Association of American Colleges 


WomMEN DEANS 


. . . These then are six types of deanships open to women today— 
the dean (or head) of a coordinate college for women in a university, 


the dean of women (in a coeducational college or university), the 


officer doing certain phases of the dean of women’s work (in a college 
for women), the dean (in a college for women), the dean (or head) 
of a department or school, and the dean of girls in a high school. . . . 

The pressure of numbers combined with the demand for specialized 
and expert training in dealing with various of these problems has 
resulted in some rather interesting recent experiments in handling 
the work of the office of the deans of women. Syracuse University 
has in the office of the deans of women three women each with the 
title. The senior dean, holding a doctor’s degree and trained in 
personnel work, is dealing with the problems of educational policy 
involved in the women’s presence in the university and with the 
major problems of the individual students. A second dean of women 
is in direct charge of the residence halls, and the third is the advisor 
in extra-curricular activities. A fourth member of the staff, the 
social advisor, serves both men and women in the supervision of the 
social activities on the campus, with all that entails of list-making, 
checking up on chaperonage, and the like. In addition, plans 
are being developed for an assistant in educational and vocational 
guidance, and also for a psychiatrist. 
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Another experiment, the one at the University of Michigan, has 
placed the work of the dean’s office in the hands of a committee 
of three women who rotate the chairmanship of the committee among 
themselves at two-year intervals. Each is entirely responsible 
for her own division of the work but all three as a committee review 
and plan their work together in the weekly staff meeting, and all 
three give judgment on matters of office policy and on decisions in 
disciplinary cases. This system is kept flexible enough so that one 
adviser could function for another in case of need or, theoretically, 
of student preference. 

A third plan, that at the University of Chicago, has abolished the 
position of dean of women and has substituted for it a Women’s 
University Council of twenty-three members. Its chairman is 
appointed by the president of the university; nineteen members 
serve ex officio and three are appointed from the faculty women by 
the president for a three-year term from a list suggested by the Coun- 
cil itself. The members ex officio consist of the director of physical 
culture for women, the medical adviser for women, the social di- 
rector, the director of the clubhouse for women, a representative of 
the women’s commons staff, a head of one of the women’s residence 
halls, all women deans (professors chosen to advise the women ma- 
joring in their departments), and ‘‘a number of others whose impor- 
tance as individuals and whose long acquaintance with the university 
make them,”’ in the language of the chairman, “indispensable.” An 
executive committee of five acts for the Council which meets not more 
than four times a year. The paid members of the Council are the 
chairman and the social director, and there is also a highly responsible 
paid secretary. Most of the Council members teach full time. 

Unquestionably there is a strong tendency to departimentalize 
much of the work done hitherto by the dean of women and to assign 
definite parts of it to associates such as a social director or a director 
of residence halls. This is a valuable development harmonizing with 
the recent tendency in industrial life toward a decentralization of 
functions but with centralized responsibility. An increase of staff 
and a more clearly defined organization help to release the dean’s 
time for more important problems of educational policy and of 
imaginative leadership that otherwise tend to be crowded into the 
background by the immediate pressure of daily details. .. . 

Dororuy Stimson, Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Honor SystemM.—The California 
Monthly contains an article on the Honor System, giving an account 
of a student referendum on the working of the existing system 
at that institution. By a vote of 841 to 764 students expressed the 
belief that there was as much cheating in the university as in high 
schools, or in other schools they had attended where the honor 
system was not in force. Although over 86% dislike cheating and 
lose respect for persons receiving assistance, less than one-fourth 
will make their disapproval apparent to the offenders; less than one- 
fifth are willing to reprimand offenders; a scant seventh will report 
to the student committee. 

Students were asked to express their opinions as to whether no 
measures should be taken to prevent cheating, the matter being left 
entirely to the conscience of the individual concerned; whether 
the present system should be continued as it exists; whether it 
should be modified and proctors appointed by the student committee 
or by the faculty, or whether the whole scheme should be abandoned 
and the faculty assume complete control. After tabulating the 
answers, the only fact that appeared certain was that there was no 
certainty in the minds of the students. Only 450 had such faith in 
human nature that they believed nothing but individual decency 
was necessary for the supervision of the examinations. Even 
fewer were willing to abandon all vestiges of the honor system 
and to resort to complete faculty control; less than 300 giving 
this as their first preference. About 400 would leave the system 
as it exists, while approximately 700 would have the student com- 
mittee, but would have it supplemented by proctors appointed by 
the professors or by the committee itself. 

In general about the only conclusion that can be reached is that 
students sincerely dislike cheating and wish it to be stamped out— 
if it can be done without unduly bothering them. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, CONTROL OF FRATERNITIES.— . . . Several 
matters relating to Fraternities at Brown have emerged during 
the year, requring a formulation of general University policy and of 
particular administrative procedure. The following resolutions 
on the general policy of the University have been adopted by the 
Corporation and announced in the press in May, 1929: 
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Resolved: That in order to make clear the position of Brown 
University, it is hereby declared (a) that it is the policy of the Uni- 
versity to retain full control of the formation of organizations among 
its students, (b) that it is not the policy of the University to forbid 
the formation of a group, having neither racial nor sectarian re- 
strictions, solely on the ground that the membership of such a group 
is of one race or faith; nor is it the policy of the University, under 
proper circumstances of application, to refuse to consider any re- 
quest that it sanction the affiliation of a duly organized group of its 
undergraduates with a national or international fraternity having 
no such restrictions, even though in fact a majority of the members 
of such fraternity are of one faith or race, and (c) that the position 
of the University will be consistent with the provisions of its charter, 
“that youth of all religious denominations shall and may be freely 
admitted to the equal advantages, emoluments and honors of the 
College or University,” to the end that undergraduate life may be 
forever guarded against sentiments of intolerance and prejudice. 

After thorough consideration by a special committee, certain 
specific questions were decided, in effect as follows: 

That the supervision of fraternities be placed with the Faculty 
Committee on Student Organizations together with that of other 
nonathletic student organizations. 

That the University should have substantially the same control 
over fraternity houses as over dormitories, as far as conduct, sanitary 
conditions, etc., are concerned. 

That the University should have substantially the same control 
over fraternity organizations as over other organizations, as far as 
public functions (for example, dances, teas, etc.) are concerned... . 

A. D. Mean, Vice-President, from Report of the President 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, SLIDING ScALE TuITION.— 
. . Each member of the Class of 1933 may choose between either: 


1. A flat-rate tuition plan; or 
2. Asliding-scale tuition plan.' 


THE FLAT-RATE TUITION PLAN 


Under the flat-rate tuition plan the tuition fee will be $480 per 
year, payable $300 on or before September 16, 1929, and the balance 


197 of the Freshmen who entered in September 1929 chose the sliding-scale and 55 chose 
the flat-rate tuition plan. (Eprror) 
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on or before the first day of the second regular term. There will 
also be in the Freshman year an additional fee of $100 to cover 
board and lodging and other expenses at a six weeks’ session of a 
summer camp of civil engineering during the summer of 1930. 
This fee will be payable on or before the first day of the supplementary 
term (May 28, 1930). There will also be in the Senior year, as hereto- 
fore, an additional fee of $100 to cover the expenses of the inspection 
trip and of graduation. 


THE SLIDING-SCALE TUITION PLAN 


Under the sliding-scale tuition plan the base rate of tuition will 
be $600 per year, and there will be no extra fees for the Freshman 
summer camp, the senior inspection trip, or graduation. A number 
of Endowment Participation Certificates will be issued as described 
below, which will be accepted in lieu of cash in partial or complete 
payment of one or more instailments of the $600 tuition fee. 

The effect of these abatements of tuition would be to make the 
expected net receipts from the Class of 1933, during its four years 
in college, almost precisely the same under either the flat-rate or the 
sliding-scale plan, if the class were all on one plan or all on the other 
plan. The difference between the two plans is that, on the sliding- 
scale plan, the more promising students would pay less, and the less 
promising students would pay more, than the average amount which 
all would pay on the flat-rate plan. 

The $600 tuition fee under the sliding-scale plan will be payable 
$300 on September 16, 1929, $200 on the first day of the second 
regular term, and $100 on the first day of the supplementary 
term. 

The responsible parent(s) or guardian(s) of each member of the 
Class of 1933 will be expected to indicate in writing, on or before 
September 16, 1929, which tuition plan has been chosen, and to 
adhere to this plan through the student’s four years in college. 


ENDOWMENT PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATES 


The number and value of the Endowment Participation Certificates 
that would be assigned to the Class of 1933 during its four years 
in college, if the whole class were on the sliding-scale plan, would be 
substantially as follows: 


~ 
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During During During During Each of 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total e 
Year Year Year Year Number Value of 
0 1 2 3 6 $600 
0 1 2 3 6 $500 
0 1 2 3 6 $400 
6 6 6 6 24 $300 
6 6 6 6 24 $250 
6 6 6 6 24 $200 
6 6 6 6 24 $150 
6 6 6 6 24 $100 
6 6 6 6 24 $ 50 
36 39 42 45 162 


It is not, however, guaranteed that the number and value of the 
Endowment Participation Certificates issued in any year to members 
of the Class of 1933 would be exactly as indicated in the table above, 
even if the whole class were on the sliding-scale plan, if the relative 
standing of the men at the time of any allotment is such as to indi- 
cate, in the judgment of the president, that a different distribution 
of substantially the same total of face values among substantially 
the same number of students would be more equitable. In such a 
case, the decision of the president shall be final. 

Since it is probable that not all of the Class of 1933 will choose 
the sliding-scale plan, the members of the class will be ranked as if 
all its members were on the sliding-scale plan. Of the Participation 
Certificates thus allotted, only those corresponding to students 
who have chosen the sliding-scale plan will be issued with monetary 
value. To students on the flat-rate plan who otherwise qualify, 
other certificates, similar in form to Participation Certificates, but 
without monetary value, will be issued in recognition of their achieve- 
ments. ... 
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COMMUNICATION 


SALARIES OF PROFESSORS 


Members of this Association often show a natural interest in the 
payment of adequate salaries to professors—the Yale Chapter’s 
investigation is of course the outstanding discussion of late. We 
sometimes base our requests for increased rewards on a statement 
of our services to society; yet, conscious as we are of the great value 
of those services, we have found no way of proving equality be- 
tween this value and a definite sum of money. In the main, then, 
we argue our need. We prove that salaries are too low to support 
families of five (not to mention yet larger families). But then the 
fact that a single professor has usually more than is necessary for 
him does not deter us from asking that he also have as much as his 
colleagues. That is, we argue that fathers of families be paid ac- 
cording to their needs, and then that bachelors be paid quite as much, 
because of their equal merits. 

Other nations have learned how to escape from the consequences 
of such shifty logic. There are millions of families in Europe whose 
income depends both on the services of the bread-winner and on the 
number to be supported. And, indeed, there are a few colleges in 
the United States where husbands and parents receive extra support 
of one kind or another. 

By a distribution of its resources which recognizes need as well as 
merit, an institution can use given funds to support dependents 
rather than “‘phantom’’ ones. It will encourage us to have more 
children. And, regardless of fears of general overpopulation, we 
are, I take it, agreed that an increase in professorial offspring would 
surely benefit society. 

With the number of dependents frankly recognized in each one’s 
salary, the chief excuse for underpayment of women would vanish. 
They would of course, on the average, receive less than men; but 
that would depend, in each case, on the size of the family and not on 
the sex. To that extent, an existing feeling of unfair discrimination 
would disappear. 

If there are to be substantial family allowances in America, no 
group would be better fitted than ours to initiate them. We have 
found our incomes too small for the children we have, and are yet 
convinced there should be more; we have men and women doing the 
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same work; we have, I believe, that unselfishness, that ability to 
pursue an ideal which would be needed in this venture. 

These are of course but a few of the arguments for a family wage. 
Those who would learn more of the reasons for its establishment, 
and of the ways in which others have successfully overcome oppo- 
sition and difficulties, will do well to read the books of Eleanor F. 
Rathbone (The Disinherited Family) and of our fellow-member, Paul 
H. Douglas (Wages and the Family). 

May I suggest that the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors might well ask a committee to study this question. They 
could investigate European and American experience, especially in 
the teaching profession, could find whether family allowances are 
generally feasible and desirable in American schools, and, if so, 
might sketch a method by which these institutions could initiate 
them, either individually or in groups. 

Epwarp S. ALLEN 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of one 
hundred and thirteen active and twenty junior members, as follows: 


University of Akron, Rolland D. Fox; Alabama College, Patience 
Haggard; Antioch College, J. Chas. Rathbun; Battle Creek Col- 
lege, Floyd J. Brinley, Trevor G. Browne, Jessie B. Cameron, 
Dail W. Cox, David D. Henry, Dorothy S. Hooper, W. J. Hooper; 
Baylor College, Wm. H. Vance; Bethany College, Andrew Leitch, 
W. Kirk Woolery; Bucknell University, H. L. Childs; University of 
Chattanooga, Isobel Griscom, Frank W. Prescott, Godfrey Tietze; 
University of Colorado, Kenneth A. Gagos, Norma LeVeque; 
Dakota Wesleyan University, H. G. Baker; Dartmouth College, 
Edwin D. Harvey, J. L. McDonald, Fred W. Perkins; College of 
the City of Detroit, Jay J. Sherman; Drury College, Roland Neal; 
Duke University, J. W. Carr, Jr.; Lewis Patton, Dennis C. Troth; 
Emory University, Ignatius W. Brock, M. H. Dewey, Thos. H. 
English, J. A. Strausbaugh; Georgia State College for Women, 
Sidney L. McGee, Katherine Scott; Hunter College, Jane G. 
Carter, Sally E. Kutz, Margaret Spahr, Helen L. Tonks; Iowa 
State College, J. M. Aikman, Lowell O. Stewart; Judson College, 
Eula V. Dawson; Kansas State Agricultural College, Robert W. 
Conover; Lawrence College, Rufus M. Bagg, Louis A. Boettiger, 
Frank W. Clippinger, Wm. L. Crow, John R. Denyes, O. P. Fairfield, 
Albert L. Franzke, John B. MacHarg, Rollin C. Mullenix, Wm. F. 
Raney, Richard B. Thiel, Albert A. Trever, Lewis A. Youtz; Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Onita Liter; University of Maryland, W. B. 
Kemp; Muhlenberg College, Russell W. Stine; Northwestern 
University, Chas. S. Braden; Oberlin College, Hope Hibbard; 
University of Oklahoma, Bee M. Barry, Susan E. Miller, Wm. G. 
Schmidt, Wm. R. Wehrend; Pennsylvania State College, Edward 
R. Van Sant; University of Pittsburgh, Walter G. Friedrich, 
Putnam F. Jones, Benjamin McClure; Purdue University, R. W. 
Lindley, Raymond R. Ryder, John M. Stalnaker; Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Ralph K. Carleton; Smith College, K. Frances Scott; Stan- 
ford University, E. L. Harvey; Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Thomas E. Ferguson; University of Southern California, 
G. J. Holwerda, Wilbur H. Long, Robert H. Newlands, Harry B. 
Reed; University of South Carolina, Rene M. Stephan, R. K. 
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Timmons; S. W. Missouri State Teachers College, Virginia J. 
Craig; University of Texas, H. Vincent Craig, R. E. Garlin, Carroll 
D. Simmons, Lucy Rathbone, Lillian Wester, Jennie S. Wilmot; 
Texas Technological College, George Smallwood; University of 
Toledo, Frank W. MacRavey; Tulane University, Frederick Hard; 
Wake Forest College, H. B. Jones; Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Fitzgerald Flournoy; Washington and Jefferson University, 
Carl W. Kaiser, Jr.; Wells College, Elizabeth Hyde, Mary R. 
Learned, Mabel A. Magee, Doris Stevens; Wesleyan University, 
Adolph F. Pauli; Western Maryland College, George S. Wills; 
University of Wichita, Glenn A. Bakkum, Leslie B. Sipple; College 
of William and Mary, A. Willis Dearing, Frank McLean, S. D. 
Southworth, John M. Stetson; Wittenberg College, Paul F. 
Bloomhardt, Franklin H. McNutt, A. T. Volwiler; College of 
Wooster, John T. Lister, John W. Olthouse, Florence K. Root, 
W. E. Stoneburner. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of California (Berkeley), Nicholas T. Bocrovnikoff; 
University of Cincinnati, Zed H. Burns, Ernest F. Monroe; Dart- 
mouth College, Arthur Howe; Emory University, Donald E. 
Drukenmiller, Jr.; Goucher College, Clara J. Quincer; Iowa State 
College, Amy M. LeVesconte, Arthur L. Williams; Lawrence 
College, Mandell M. Bober; University of Omaha, Thos. E. 
Sullenger; University of Southern California, J. H. Tregoe; Syra- 
cuse University, Vernon F. Essie; University of Texas, Gordon 
Marsh; University of Toledo, Germaine Baer; University of Wich- 
ita, Beulah S. Bowers; College of William and Mary, George E. 
Gregory, Lawrence V. Howard; Wittenberg College, Allen T. 
Price; College of Wooster, Lowell W. Coolidge; Of recent Uni- 
versity connection, H. P. K. Agersborg (Ph.D., University of IIli- 
nois), Sheperdstown, W. Va. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and ten nominations for active member- 
ship and sixty-six nominations for junior membership are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 26 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! 
and will be considered by the Committee if received before March 


20, 1930. 


The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee (Biol.), Chicago; A. L. Bouton, 


New York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 


A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 


Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Rena Allen (Education), Delaware 

Earl T. Aptel (Geology), Syracuse 

Franklin C. Banner (Journalism), Pennsylvania State 
Nellie Barnes (English), Kansas 

Alexander W. Bell (Pharmacology), Emory 

William J. Berry (Mathematics), George Washington 
Truman C. Bigham (Economics), Arkansas 

James R. Bland (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
David H. Briggs (Education), Georgia 

M. F. Brightfield (English), California 

Leslie N. Broughton (English), Cornell University 
Claude H. Bruce (Mathematics), Wesleyan 

Robert L. Campbell (English), Hendrix-Henderson 

B. E. Carmichael (Animal Husbandry), Maryland 

B. G. Childs (Education), Duke 

Ralph Colby (English), Oregon State 

Walter B. Cole (Accounting), Arkansas 

William A. Conrad (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
L. L. Cooper (Drawing), Louisiana State 

Morris A. Copeland (Economics), Cornell University 
Casper L. Cottrell (Physics), Kenyon 

J. R. Cresswell (Philosophy), West Virginia 

George A. Cribbs (History), Mount Union 

Louis W. Currier (Geology), Syracuse 

Edwin B. Doran (Agricultural Engineering), Louisiana State 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 26 Jackson 


Place, Washington, D. C 
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Blanche Dow (Foreign Languages), Missouri State ‘Teachers 
Quasita C. Drake (Chemistry), Delaware 

Kenneth Duncan (Economics), Pomona 

William F. Edgerton (Egyptology), Chicago 

Arthur H. Egerton (Music), Wells 

Emma C. Ehlers (Education), Delaware 

James G. Emerson (English), Stanford 

N. L. Englehardt (Administration), Columbia 

Edward E. Franklin (Education), Johns Hopkins 

Fred C. Frey (Sociology), Louisiana State 

Herbert P. Gambrell (History), Southern Methodist 

Virginia Garner (Journalism), Wesleyan 

Mary E. Gillespie (Music), Delaware 

R. C. Gore (Law), Louisiana State 

Floyd S. Gove (Education), Oberlin 

Elizabeth A. Hamilton (English), Wesleyan 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn (Physical Education), Delaware 

W. L. Hughes (Physical Education), De Pauw 

John L. Hundley (Physics), North Dakota 

William Huse, Jr. (English), California Institute of Technology 
Harold A. Iddles (Chemistry), New Hampshire 

Jens P. Jensen (Economics), Kansas 

Hamilton Johnson (Mechanical Engineering), Louisiana State 
J. McA. Kater (Zoology), Washington State 

R. C. Keen (Physics), Louisiana State 

Elizabeth G. Kelly (Home Economics), Delaware 

M. V. Kern (Latin), Amherst 

Pauline Kimball (Biology), Delaware 

A. B. Kitzmiths (Psychology), Mount Union 

Nathaniel Kleitman (Physiology), Chicago 

Hazel Knight (Psychology and Education), Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 
J. Proctor Knott (Foreign Languages), Washington State 
Lawrence G. Knowlton (Chemistry), Olivet 

William L. Langer (History), Harvard 

L. Phelps Latimer (Horticulture), New Hampshire 

C. L. Leiper (Mathematics), U. S. Naval Academy 
Katharine Lummis (Classics), Wells 

Robert E. Lutz (Organic Chemistry), Virginia 

Rob Roy MacGregor (History and Social Science), Illinois Woman's 
Sayre Macneil (Law), Harvard 
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Orin E. Madison (Chemistry), Detroit City 

Edward S. McCabe (English), Oklahoma Agr. and Mech. 
David McCahan (Insurance), Pennsylvania 

Edith A. McDougle (Mathematics and Physics), Delaware 
I. E. McKellar (Classics), Wesleyan 

Theodore M. McMillion (Biology), Geneva 

Lizzie C. McVoy (English), Louisiana State 

George W. Merkle (Business Administration), Muhlenberg 
Alfred H. Meyer (Agronomy), Louisiana State 

Raymond B. Miller (Economics), Lafayette 

H. W. Mossman (Anatomy), Wisconsin 

Philip G. Neserius (Political Science), New Hampshire 
Irby C. Nichols (Mathematics), Louisiana State 

Elinor Nims (Child Welfare), Western Reserve 

Walter B. Norris (English), U. S. Naval Academy 

Ruth Okey (Household Science), California 

Richard Oppenheim (Music), Mount Union 

Anders Orbeck (English), Rochester 

Roscoe E. Parker (English), Tennessee 

George F. Potter (Horticulture), New Hampshire 

George R. Potter (English), California 

Marvin C. Quillian (Biology), Wesleyan 

Paul Raushenbush (Economics), Wisconsin 

Ralph H. Records (History), Oklahoma 

Harold L. Reed (Economics), Cornell University 
William H. Reither (Philosophy), Ohio State 

Amy Rextrew (Home Economics), Delaware 

John R. Riggleman (Economics), California 

John B. Roxley (Anatomy), Temple 

William T. Runzler (German), Utah 

Eva S. Schairer (Home Economics), North Dakota 

Hill Shine (English), North Carolina 

George H. Simon (Mechanical Engineering), Louisiana State 
Eugene W. Skinner (Physics), Olivet 

Florence E. Smith (History), Agnes Scott 

Melvin M. Smith (Chemistry), New Hampshire 

Vernon G. Sorrell (Economics), Oregon 

J. G. Stevens (Education), Florida State 

E. Turner Stumf (Speech), Marshall 

Judith K. Sullenberger (English Composition), De Pauw 
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Beatrice M. Teague (French), Illinois Woman’s 

H. K. Teeters (Sociology), Temple 

Tatiana Vacquier (Modern Languages), Dakota Wesleyan 

Alice M. Van de Voort (Education), Delaware 

Curtis H. Walker (European History), Vanderbilt 

Hildegarde Wanous (English), Idaho 

Katharine G. Watson (Physical Education), New Hampshire 
R. C. Hensen Wheeler (Electrical Engineering), U. S. Naval Academy 
Uridge C. Whiffen (Industrial Arts), Missouri State Teachers 
Lucile B. Whitcher (Chemistry), Skidmore 

Alfred R. Whitman (Geology), California 

Evelyn Wimersberger (Library), Iowa State 

Luther F. Witmer (Metallurgy), Lafayette 

M. L. Wolfrom (Chemistry), Ohio State 

Arthur H. Woodworth (Social Science), Hanover 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Alice M. Bahrs (Physiology), Oregon 

Harriet Baily (Fine Arts), Delaware 

Israel Baroway (English), Johns Hopkins 

Richard Benson (English and Journalism), Stanford 

Paul Birdsall (History), Williams 

Thaddeus C. Brown (History and Philosophy), Cornell 
Alexander M. Buchan (English), Washington University 
Molly B. T. Coyle (Latin and Greek), Washington University 
Benjamin C. Craft (Petroleum Engineering), Louisiana State 
Claude E. Crumb (Physical Education), Marshall 

Dorothy Doolittle (Romance Languages), Mount Holyoke 
Mitchell Dreese (Vocational Guidance), Grinnell 

Armand J. Eardley (Geology), Princeton 

Dorothy E. Eckis (English), Radcliffe 

G. Norman Eddy (Sociology and Psychology), New Hampshire 
Charles N. Elliott (History), New Hampshire 

Anna L. Hewlett (English), South Carolina 

Emily A. King (Home Economics), Delaware 

Fred B. Kniffen (Geology and Geography), Louisiana State 
Berthe Marti (Latin), Bryn Mawr 

Dorothy McCuskey (English Literature), Radcliffe 

R. Beatrice Miller (Physics), Rollins 

Thomas A. Mitchell (Physics), Emory 
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Allen C. Morrill (English), Brown 

W. J. Olive (English), Louisiana State 

Durland K. Patterson (Romance Languages), Syracuse 
Thelma A. Powers (French), Syracuse 

Martha Raab (Psychology), Seton Hill 

Jeanne Rosselet (Romance Languages), Radcliffe 
Herman E. Spivey (English), North Carolina 
Raymond F. Stainback (Electrical Engineering), North Carolina 
Charles N. Stanbach (Spanish), Louisiana State 

Hazel Summers (English), Texas Christian 

Serene E. Templeman (Art), Delaware 

William Whipple (Steam Engineering), Louisiana State 
Miriam C. Whitham (English), Montana 

Myra L. Yancey (Spanish and French), Ohio State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


George S. Avery, Jr. (Botany), Duke 

R. W. Babcoch (English), City of Detroit 

Franklin J. Bacon (Botany & Pharmacognosy), Western Reserve 
Wm. W. Bancroft (Philosophy), Ursinus 

Richard A. Barnes (Education), Olivet 

Helen R. Bartlett (History), Wesleyan 

Samuel R. Beitler (Mechanical Engineering), Ohio State 
Charles W. Bray (Psychology), Princeton 

Leslie N. Broughton (English), Cornell 

Helen Calkins (Mathematics), Cornell 

E. Glenn Callen (Political Science), Nebraska Wesleyan 
Ian Campbell (Mineralogy), Harvard 

Francis Castillos (Spanish), Marshall 

Marcus Chadwick (Spanish), De Pauw 

Maude F. Chaplin (Home Economics), Wesleyan 

L. E. Dickinson (English), City of Detroit 

Adelbert Diefendorf (Civil Engineering), New Mexico 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge (Latin), Michigan State Normal 
E. E. Dreese (Electrical Engineering), Ohio State 

W. L. Everitt (Electrical Engineering), Ohio State 

C. L. Foster (Geology, Geography), Syracuse 

Waldo S. Glock (Geology), Ohio State 
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Wm. A. P. Graham (Geology), Ohio State 

W. C. Graham (Old Testament), Chicago 

John Gray (Entomology), Florida 

Ernestine Grote (Physical Education), Wesleyan 

Edward M. Gwathmey (English), William and Mary 

Ira J. Gwinn (Physics and Mathematics), Morningside 
John F. Haller (Chemistry), Middlebury - 

Leslie L. Hanawalt (English), City of Detroit 

Benjamin Harrow (Biochemistry), City of New York 
David P. Harry, Jr. (Education), Western Reserve 
Arthur O. Hickson (Mathematics), Duke 

Alice Taylor Hill (Spanish), New York State 

A. L. Hintze (Physiology), Goucher 

F. A. Hitchcock (Physiology), Ohio State 

J. Wesley Hoffmann. (History), Morningside 

Roy J. Honeywell (History and Government), Boston 
Dwight L. Hopkins (Zoology), Duke 

Raymond F. Howes (English), Washington University 
Everett C. Hughes (Sociology), McGill 

Herbert L. Hughes (English), Texas Christian 

J. S. Jackson (History), Muhlenberg 

Arthur E. Jensen (English), Brown 

Chester E. Kellogg (Psychology), McGill 

Thos. L. Kibler (Economics and Transportation), Ohio State 
F. A. Kleinschmidt (Architecture), Texas Technological 
Edgar L. Lazier (Zoology), California (Los Angeles) 

E. L. Lively (Sociology), Fairmont State Normal 

M. E. McCarty (Mathematics), Fairmont State Normal 
Vernon McKenzie (Journalism), University of Washington 
Edw. R. C. Miles (Mathematics), Duke 

George N. Moffat (Mechanical Engineering), Ohio State 
Walter C. Muenscher (Botany), Cornell 

Earl W. Phelan (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

Ewald C. Pietsch (Geology), North Dakota 

William L. Prager (Chemistry), City of New York 
Richard J. Purcell (History), Catholic University of America 
Eleanor F. Rambo (Latin and Greek), Lake Erie 

Charles P. Roberts (Mechanical Engineering), Ohio State 
Herbert S. Robinson (English), Maine 

Burleigh C. Rodick (History and Social Science), Hunter 
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Lois Rogers (Religious Education), Wesleyan 

George E. Rosser (Biblical Literature), Wesleyan 
Glenn F. Rouse (Physics), American 

Hywel C. Rowland (Music), North Dakota 

Alice E. Ryder (Home Economics), New York State Teachers 
R. J. Seymour (Physiology), Ohio State 

C. B. Shaw (Philosophy), Boston 

Raymond L,. Stehle (Pharmacology), McGill 

Clark L. Stevens (Forestry), New Hampshire 

Grace A. Stewart (Geology), Ohio State 

Paris B. Stockdale (Geology), Ohio State 

Charles E. Stratton (Mathematics and Science), Boston 
Helen J. Sullivan (English), North Dakota 

Charles S. Sydnor (History), Mississippi 

Kendall B. Taft (English), Washington University 
Linwood Taft (Psychology and Education), Drexel 
Joseph Tamborra (Romance Languages), North Dakota 
Orrett Tatlock (Chemistry), City of Detroit 

W. Bayard Taylor (Economics), Kansas 

Carl V. Tower (Philosophy), Ursinus 

Raymond Treas (Chemistry), Louisiana State 

James Vaughn (Psychology), Cincinnati 

Burnham S. Walker (Chemistry), Boston 

Robert G. Webster (English), New Hampshire 

Olive B. White (English), Bradley Polytechnic 

Evelyn P. Wiggin (Mathematics), Randolph-Macon-W. 
Jane E. Wolf (French and Italian), Wesleyan 

Lois M. Zucker (Classics), American 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


L. E. Atherton (History), Missouri 

Emma O. Bach (Romance Languages), Johns Hopkins 
Emma Besig (English), New York State Teachers 
Donald C. Bryant (English), New York State Teachers 
Donald S. Costello (English), Carleton 

Delmer L. Cottle (Chemistry), Ohio State 

Roberta B. Craig (Classics), Columbia 

Roy G. Curtis (English), Carleton 
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William E. Drake (Education), North Carolina 
Andrew J. Fairbanks (Mechanical Engineering), Ohio State 
James A. Funkhouser (Chemistry), Ohio State 
Robert W. Googius (Social Science), New Hampshire 
Eugene Gottlieb (German), Ohio State 

John E. Gran (Chemistry), Ohio State 

Raymond J. Joyal (Education), New Hampshire 
Jaroslav Kucera (Chemistry), Ohio State 

W. Stanley Martin (Romance Languages), De Pauw 
William H. McClure (History), Illinois State Teachers 
Delphin G. McFarland (Spanish), Boston 

John W. Parlette (Speech), Morningside 

John D. Piper (Chemistry), Ohio State 

Newman T. Reed (English), Northwestern 

Vincent N. Scramuzza (History), Wellesley 

John R. Steelman (Sociology), Alabama College 
Frank R. Strong (Economics), Delaware 

Ross Thalheimer (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins 

Elsie W. Waldow (English), De Pauw 

Rosa L. Walston (English), Duke 

Wallace O. Yoder (Transportation), Syracuse 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


Vacancies Reported 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those 
interested in particular vacancies listed below may have 
duplicates of their registration blanks transmitted to ap- 
pointing offices on request. 


All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


Mathematics: Professor, central college, Ph.D., con- 
siderable experience, ability to teach a course in As- 
tronomy, 45 years of age, Christian outlook. $2800. 

V 131 


Physics: Head of department, middle western state college, 
good training in both teaching and research, 35 to 45 
years of age, protestant. $5000-$6000. V 145 


Biology: Instructor, southwestern normal university, Ph.D., 
at least two years’ teaching experience. $3000. 
V 152 
Physics: Professor and head of department, northwestern 


state college, training in Physics in relation to Engi- 
neering. $3600-$4000. V 153 


English: Professor and head of department, southern col- 
lege for women, Ph.D., Southern Methodist preferred. 
$3000. V 154 


Physical Education: Young woman to head department, 
middle western college, M.A. in Physical Education and 
some experience in teaching. $2000. V 155 


Geography: Professor, north central teachers’ college, Ph.D., 
mature and well trained, preferably experience in public 
schools and also higher institutions, work to begin in 
summer session probably. $3000. V 156 
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